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Object  of  the  Society* 


|T  being  evident,  from  a  steady  decline  of  a  proper 
celebration  of  the  National  Holidays  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  popular  concern  in  the 
events  and  men  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  is 
gradually  declining,  and  that  such  lack  of  interest  is  attributable, 
not  so  much  to  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  rapidly  increasing  flood 
of  immigration  from  foreign  countries  as  to  the  neglect,  on  the 
part  of  descendants  of  Revolutionary  heroes,  to  perform  their 
duty  in  keeping  before  the  public  mind  the  memory  of  the  ser- 
vices of  their  ancestors  and  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived: 
therefore,  the  Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  has  been 
instituted  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in  the 
military,  naval,  and  civil  service  of  the  Colonies  and  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  by  their  acts  or  counsel,  achieved  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  country,  and  to  further  the  proper  celebration  of 
the  anniversaries  of  the  birthday  of  Washington,  and  of  promi- 
nent events  connected  with  the  War  of  the  Revolution;  to 
collect  and  secure  for  preservation  the  rolls,  records,  and  other 
documents  relating  to  that  period;  to  inspire  the  members  of 
the  Society  with  the  patriotic  spirit  of  their  forefathers ;  and  to 
promote  the  feeling  of  friendship  among  them. 


General  Society* 

(Organized  at  Washington,  D.  C,  April  iq,  i8qo.) 


Officers. 
1902-1905. 

General  President, 
Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll,  LL.  D., 

Of  the  Maryland  Society. 

General  Vice-President, 
Garrett  Dorsett  Wall  Vroom,  LL.  D. 

Of  the  New  Jersey  Society. 

Second  General  Vice-President, 
Hon.   Pope  Barrow, 

Of  the  Georgia  Society. 

General  Secretary, 
James  Mortimer  Montgomery, 

Of  the  New  York  Society. 

Assistant  General  Secretary, 
William  Hall  Harris, 

Of  the  Maryland  Society. 

General  Treasurer, 

Richard  McCall  Cadwalader, 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  Society. 

Assistant  General  Treasurer, 
Henry  Cadle, 

Of  the  Missouri  Society. 

General  Registrar, 
Walter  Gilman  Page, 

Of  the  Massachusetts  Society. 

General  Historian, 
Holdridge  Ozro  Collins, 

Of  the  California  Society. 

General  Chaplain, 
Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Green,  D.  D., 

Of  the  Iowa  Society. 
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Pennsylvania  Society* 

Instituted  April  3,   1888. 
Incorporated  September  29,   1890. 


Founders. 

Oliver  Christian  Bosbyshell. 

George  Horace  Burgin. 

Herman  Burgin. 

Richard  McCall  Cadwalader. 

*James   Edward  Carpenter. 

*Robert  Porter  Dechert. 

William  Churchill  Houston,  Jr. 

John  Woolf  Jordan. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

*Elon  Dunbar  Locrwood. 

Charles  Marshall. 

Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker. 

John  Biddle  Porter. 

William   Brooke-Rawle. 

*William  Wayne. 
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Board  of  Managers, 

J903-J904. 

Chairman, 

Charles  Henry  Jones, 

Philadelphia. 

Secretary, 

Ethan  Allen  Weaver, 

Lock  Box  713,  Philadelphia. 


Officers. 

President, 
Richard  McCall  Cadwalader. 

First   Vice-President, 
Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,   LL.  D. 

Second   Vice-President, 
Major-General  John   Rutter  Brooke,   U.  S.  A. 

Secretary, 
Ethan  Allen  Weaver. 

Treasurer, 
Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Registrar, 
John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.  D. 

Historian, 
Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

Chaplain, 
The  Rev.  George  Woolsey  Hodge,  M.  A. 


The  Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden. 

William  Macpherson  Hornor. 

Thomas  Hewson  Bradford,  M.  D. 

Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen. 

Capt.   Henry  Hobart  Bellas,   U.  S.  A. 

Hon.  John  Bayard  McPherson,  LL.  D. 

Hon.  William  Potter. 

Sidney  Byron  Liggett. 

Richard  DeCharms  Barclay, 
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DELEGATES  AND  ALTERNATE  DELEGATES 

TO    THE 

General  Society, 

J903-J904. 


Delegates. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Hon    Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D. 

Frederick  Prime,  Ph.  D. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.  D. 


Alternates. 

Hon.  James  Tyndale  Mitchell,  LL.  D. 

Louis  Alexander  Biddle. 

Howard  Wood. 

John  Heman  Converse,  LL.  D. 

Craige  Lippincott. 
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Standing  Committees, 


Ex-Officio  Member  of  All  Committees. 

Charles  Henry  Jones,  Chairman  Board  of  Managers. 

On  Applications. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach,   Chairman. 
John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.  D. 
Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,   LL.  D. 

On  Equestrian  Statue  to  Major-General  Anthony  Wayne. 

Hon.   Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,   LL.  D.,  Chairman. 

Joseph  Trowbridge  Bailey. 

Richard  DeCharms  Barclay. 

Francis  von   Albade  Cabeen. 

Alexander  Johnston  Cassatt. 

John  Heman  Converse,   LL.  D. 

George  Knowles  Crozer. 

Thomas  DeWitt  Cuyler. 

Joseph  Gazzam  Darlington. 

George  Howard  Earle. 

William  Lukens  Elkins. 

Edmund  Graff  Hamersly. 

Samuel  Frederic  Houston. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

Sidney  Byron  Liggett. 

Hon.  John  Bayard  McPherson,  LL.  D. 

Caleb  Jones  Milne. 

Charles  William  Potts. 

George  Randolph  Snowden. 

Howard  Wood. 

Edward  Stalker  Sayres,  Secretary  of  Committee. 

On  Landmarks  of   the  Revolution,  Monuments  and  Memorials. 

John  Woolf  Jordan,   LL.  D.,  Chairman. 

Hon.  James  Montgomery  Beck,  LL.  D. 

Major-General  John  Rutter  Brooke,  U.  S.  A. 

John  Cadwalader. 

Frank  Willing  Leach. 

Horace  Magee. 

William  Delaware  Neilson. 

Daniel  Smith  Newhall. 

William  Augustus  Patton. 

Washington  Bleddyn  Powell. 

William  Brooke-Rawle. 

Ethan  Allen  Weaver. 

Ashbel  Welch. 
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On  Flags. 

Capt.  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.  S.  A.,  Chairman. 

Thomas  Hewson  Bradford,  M.  D. 

James  Hunter  Ewing. 

Frank  Hutchinson  Galloney. 

George  Cuthbert  Gillespie. 

Jennings  Hood. 

William  Macpherson  Hornor. 

Walter  Horstmann. 

Albert  Kelsey. 

John  Selby  Martin. 

Lawrence  Taylor  Paul. 

Ogden  Dungan  Wilkinson. 

Charles  Williams. 

On  Valley  Forge. 

Richmond  Legh  Jones,  Chairman. 

Hon.  James  Addams  Beaver,  LL.  D. 

General  Louis  Henry  Carpenter,  U.  S.  A. 

Henry  Martyn  Dechert. 

Benjamin  Ford  Dorrance. 

Russell  Duane. 

Isaac  Hiester. 

James  McCormick  Lamberton. 

Walter  Lee  Merwin. 

Hon.  Robert  Emory  Pattison,  LL.  D. 

Hon.  John  Morin  Scott. 

Stevenson  Hockley  Walsh. 

William  Wayne. 

On  Lectures. 

Hon.  William  Potter,  Chairman. 

Hon.  Robert  Adams,  Jr. 

Rear-Admiral  William  George  Buehler,  U.  S.  N. 

Walter  George  Smith. 

Thomas  Worcester  Worrell. 

On  Annual  Church  Service. 

William  Macpherson  Hornor,  Chairman. 
The  Rev.  George  Woolsey  Hodge,  M.  A.,  Chaplain. 

On  Celebration  of  Evacuation  Day. 

Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen,  Chairman. 

On  Color  Guard. 

Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen,  Chairman. 


Color  Guard, 


Organized  October  7,   1897. 

(Arranged  in  the  order  of  appointment. 


Alexander  Wilson  Russell,  Jr.,  Captain 

David  Knickerbacker  Boyd. 

James  Hopkins  Carpenter. 

Howard  Gibbs  Chase. 

Jacob  Giles  Morris. 

Jonathan  Cilley  Neff. 

Ralph  Currier  Putnam. 

Learoyd  Silvester. 

Ogden  Dungan  Wilkinson. 

William  Darlington  Evans. 

William  Campbell  Posey,  M.  D. 

Joseph  Allison  Steinmetz. 

Stanley  Griswold  Flagg,  Jr. 

Henry  Douglas  Hughes. 

James  de  Waele  Cookman. 

Robert  Hobart  Smith. 

John  Morgan  Ash,  Jr. 

Roberts  Coles  Robinson. 

William  Copeland  Furber. 

Frank  Earle  Schermerhorn. 

Paul  Henry  Barnes,  Jr. 

Samuel  McClintock  Hamill,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Matthew   Baird,  Jr. 

Gustavus  Wynne  Cooke. 

Albert  Hill. 

William  Leverett. 

Clarence  Payne  Franklin,  M.  D. 

Samuel  Babcock  Crowell. 

William  Partridge  Gilpin. 
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Officers  and  Managers 

OF   THE 

PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY  FROM  ITS  ORGANIZATION, 
April  3,  1888. 


Chairmen  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

Elected.  Retired 

1888.     *James  Edward  Carpenter.  1901 

1901.     Charles  Henry  Jones.  

Officers. 

Presidents. 

1888.     *William  Wayne.  1901 

1901.     Richard  McCall  Cadwalader.  

Vice-President. 

1888.     Richard  McCall  Cadwalader.  1894 

First  Vice-Presidents. 

1894.     Richard  McCall  Cadwalader.  1901 

1901.     *James  Edward  Carpenter.  1901 

1901.     Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D.  

Second  Vice-Presidents. 

1894.     *William  Henry  Egle,  M.  D.  1901 

1901.     *James  Edward  Carpenter.  1901 

1901.     Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D.                     1901 

1901.  Alexander  Johnston  Cassatt.  1902 

1902.  Maj.-Gen.  John  Rutter  Brooke,  U.  S.  A.  

Secretaries. 

1888.     George  Horace  Burgin,  M.  D.  1892 

1892.     David  Lewis,  Jr.  1892 

1892.     Ethan  Allen  Weaver.  

Treasurers. 

1888.  *Robert  Porter  Dechert.  1892 

1892.  Samuel  Emlen  Meigs.  j893 

1893.  Charles  Henry  Jones  

Registrars. 

1889.  John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.  D.  1894 

1894.  Capt.  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.  S.  A.  1897 
1897.  Maj.  Richard  Strader  Collum,  U.  S.  M.  C.  1899 
1899.     John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.  D.                                                     

Historian. 

1890.  Josiah  Granville  Leach.  

Chaplain. 
1890.     The  Reverend  George  Woolsey  Hodge,  M.  A.  
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14 
Managers. 

Elected.  Retired. 

1888.  Oliver  Christian  Bosbyshell.  1891 

1888.  Herman  Burgin,  M.  D.  1891 

1888.  *James  Edward  Carpenter.  1901 

188S.  John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.  D.  1889 

1888.  Josiah  Granville  Leach.  1890 

1888.  *Elon  Dunbar  Lockwood.  1891 

1888.  Charles  Marshall.  1891 

1888.  Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D,  1901 

1888.  William  Brooke-Rawle.  1890 

1889.  *William  Henry  Egle,  M.  D.  1894 

1890.  *Hon.   Clifford  Stanley  Sims,   D.  C.  L.  1891 

1890.  *Thomas  McKean.  1892 

1891.  *Isaac  Craig.  1892 

1891.  Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden.  

1891.  William  Macpherson  Hornor.  

1891.  Charles  Henry  Jones.  1893 

1892.  *William  Spohn  Baker.  1897 
1892.  *George  Mecum  Conarroe.  1896 

1892.  *James  Mifflin.  1895 

1893.  Thomas  Hewson  Bradford,  M.  D.  

1894.  *Isaac  Craig.  1899 

1896.  John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.  D.  1899 

1897.  Hon.  Charlemagne  Tower,  LL.  D.  1897 

1897.  Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen.  

1897.  Capt.  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.  S.  A.  

1899.  Mat.  Richard  Strader  Collum,  U.  S.  M.  C.  1900 

1899.  ^Dallas  Cadwallader  Irish.  1899 

1899.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  Pinkerton  1900 

1900.  Hon.  John  Bayard  McPherson,  LL.  D.  

1900.  Park  Painter.  i9oi 

1901.  Hon.  William  Potter.  

1901.  *William  Wayne.  1901 

1901.  Sidney  Byron  Liggett.  

190T.  Richard  DeCharms  Barclay.  


DELEGATES  AND  ALTERNATE  DELEGATES 

TO     THE 


General  Society* 


Organized  April  J9,  \  890. 


1890. 
Delegates. 

Richard  McCall  Cadwalader. 

*  James  Edward  Carpenter. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

*Hon.  Clifford  Stanley  Sims,  D.  C.  L. 

Herman  Burgin,  M.  D. 

1891. 
Delegates. 

*James  Edward  Carpenter. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

*Hon.  Clifford  Stanley  Sims,   D.  C.  L. 

Herman  Burgin,  M.  D. 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D. 

Alternates. 

George  Randolph  Snowden. 

John  Cadwalader. 

Arthur  Vincent  Meigs,  M.  D. 

Thomas  Hewson  Bradford,  M.  D. 

Hon.  James  Tyndale  Mitchell,  LL.  D. 

1892. 
Delegates. 

*James  Edward  Carpenter. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D. 

John  Cadwalader. 

*John  Clarke  Sims. 

Alternates. 

*William  Churchill  Houston. 

Maj.  Richard  Strader  Collum,  IT.  S.  M.  C 

Thomas  Hewson  Bradford,  M.  D. 

Hon.  James  Tyndale  Mitchell,  LL.  D. 

Isaac  Hiester. 
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i893- 
Delegates. 

*James  Edward  Carpenter. 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D. 

Edward  Stalker  Sayres. 

George  Cuthbert  Gillespie. 

Hon.  Hampton  Lawrence  Carson,  LL.  D. 

Alternates. 

Rev.  Charles  Ellis  Stevens,  LL.  D  ,   D.  C.  L. 

Thomas  Willing  Balch. 

*Traill  Green,  M.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Richard  Randolph  Parry. 

*Maj.-Gen.  William  Farrar  Smith,  U.  S.  A. 


1894. 
Delegates. 

* James  Edward  Carpenter. 

Thomas  Dewitt  Cuyler. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Joseph  Trowbridge  Bailey. 

Hon.  William  Sebring  Kirkpatrick,  LL.  D. 

Alternates. 

Richard  DeCharms  Barclay. 

Samuel  Stanhope  Smith  Pinkerton. 

Rev.  Samuel  D.  McConnell,  D.  D. 

Lieut. -Col.  Eugene  Beauharnais  Beaumont,  U.  S.  A. 

Theodore  Minis  Etting. 


1895- 
Delegates. 

* James  Edward  Carpenter. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Maj.  Richard  Strader  Collum,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker.   LL.  D. 

Josiah   Granville   Leach. 

Alternates. 

Frederick  Prime,  Ph.  D. 

Henry  Whelen,  Jr. 

*Grant  Weidman. 

Ethan  Allen  Weaver. 

Washington  Hopkins  Baker,  M.  D. 
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1896. 
Delegates. 

*James  Edward  Carpenter. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

Hon.  Harman  Yerkes. 

Hon.   Edward  deVeaux  Morrell. 

Alternates. 

Hon.  William  Potter. 

James  May  Duane. 

John  James  Pinkerton. 

George  Wharton  Pepper. 

Samuel  Davis  Page. 


1897. 
Delegates. 

*James  Edward  Carpenter. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D. 

Maj.  Richard  Strader  Collum,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Edward  Stalker  Sayres. 

Alternates. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

Joseph  Trowbridge  Bailey. 

Alexander  Krumbhaar. 

Alexander  Williams  Biddle,  M.  D. 

*John  Hill  Brinton,  Jr. 


1898. 
Delegates. 

* James  Edward  Carpenter. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D. 

Maj.  Richard  Strader  Collum,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Frederick  Prime,  Ph.  D. 

Alternates. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

*Franklin  Platt. 

Alexander  Krumbhaar. 

Alexander  Williams  Biddle,  M.  D. 

Gregory  Bernard  Keen. 
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1899. 
Delegates. 

*James  Edward  Carpenter. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D. 

Maj.   Richard  Strader  Collum,  U.  S.  M.  C. 

Frederick  Prime,   Ph.  D. 

Alternates. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

*Franklin  Platt. 

Alexander  Krumbhaar. 

Alexander  Williams  Biddle,  M.  D. 

Hon.   Henry  Gurley  Hay. 


1900. 

Delegates. 

*James  Edward  Carpenter. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,   LL.  D. 

Frederick  Prime,   Ph.  D. 

Richard  Peters,  Jr. 

Alternates. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

*Franklin  Platt. 

Alexander  Krumbhaar. 

Alexander  Williams  Biddle,  M.  D. 

Hon.  William  Potter. 


1901. 
Delegates. 

*James  Edward  Carpenter. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D. 

Frederick  Prime,  Ph.  D. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

Alternates. 

Samuel  Frederic  Houston. 

Samuel  Davis  Page. 

Tattnall  Paulding. 

Walter  George  Smith. 

Sydney  Pemberton  Hutchinson. 
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1902. 
Delegates. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D. 

Frederick  Prime,  Ph.  D. 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.  D. 

Alternates. 

Hon.  James  Tyndale  Mitchell,  LL.  D. 

Louis  Alexander  Biddle. 

Howard  Wood. 

John  Heman  Converse,  LL.  D. 

Craige  Lippincott. 


1903. 
Delegates. 

Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D. 

Frederick  Prime,  Ph.  D. 

Josiah  Granville   Leach. 

John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.  D. 

Alternates. 

Hon.  James  Tyndale  Mitchell,  LL.  D. 

Louis  Alexander  Biddle. 

Howard  Wood. 

John  Heman  Converse,  LL.  D. 

Craige  Lippincott. 


Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Meeting 

OF    THE 

PENNSYLVANIA 
SOCIETY  OF  SONS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION, 

April  3,  *903- 


The  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  was  called  to  order  at  8  p.  m.  by  the 
President,  Mr.  Richard  McCall  Cadwalader,  in  the  Assembly 
Room  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300  Locust 
street,  Philadelphia,  about  one  hundred  members  being  in 
attendance. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen  the  Hon.  Henry 
Martyn  Dechert  was  invited  to  preside  over  the  meeting. 

Upon  assuming  the  duties  of  the  Chair,  Mr.  Dechert  spoke  as 
follows : 

"I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  honor  you  have  again  con- 
ferred in  asking  me  to  preside  at  the  annual  meeting  of  our 
Society. 

"It  is  certainly  very  satisfactory  to  all  of  us  to  know  that 
this  Society  is  growing  and  prosperous — growing  in  its  influences, 
prospering  in  its  numbers,  and  in  every  other  way  that  pertains 
to  it. 

"We  have,  I  am  told,  over  eleven  hundred  members,  repre- 
senting practically  all  of  the  counties  of  the  State,  and,  therefore, 
the  influence  of  the  Society  must  be  largely  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Without  obtruding  upon  public  notice, 
we  perform  our  ordinary  duties — we  celebrate  the  anniversaries 
of  the  most  important  events  in  the  Revolution,  we  mark  its 
camps  and  battlefields,  and  in  that  way  and  by  our  publications 
we  bring  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
the  occurrences  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of 
interest  in  Revolutionary  matters,  not  only  in  this  State,  but  in 
every  other  where  a  Society  similar  to  ours,  or  one  of  our  Societies 
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exists.  Those  of  you  who  remember  the  period  of  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago,  as  I  do,  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that  there 
was  very  little  popular  literature  about  the  events  of  the  War 
of  the  Revolution.  In  the  line  of  fiction,  Cooper  and  a  few 
other  novelists  were  all  whom  the  young  people  had  to  remind 
them  of  the  great  movements  in  which  their  forefathers  had 
taken  part.  The  last  ten  years  surpass  all  that  preceded  in  the 
production  of  literature  of  all  kinds  on  Revolutionary  subjects. 

"Our  own  State  has  shared  very  largely  in  the  glory  of  our 
work.  One  of  our  own  members,  Judge  Pennypacker,  by  his 
addresses,  his  histories,  and  the  papers  he  issued  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  important  events 
of  the  Revolution,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  Common- 
wealth, so  that  to-day  we  are  all  glad  to  know  he  is  the  honored 
Governor  of  our  State. 

"Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  another  distinguished  townsman,  by 
his  famous  novel  of  "Hugh  Wynne,"  has  written  in  letters  of 
gold,  for  the  young  and  the  old,  for  the  people  not  only  of 
America,  but  of  the  whole  world,  the  military  as  well  as  the 
social  life  of  the  Revolution. 

"Now,  that  is  in  strong  contrast  with  former  conditions.  We 
cannot  claim  all  of  the  merit  of  that,  but  undoubtedly  this 
Society  has  done  its  full  share,  and,  with  the  other  societies 
organized  upon  the  same  basis  as  ours,  scattered  as  they  are 
now  throughout  almost  every  State  of  the  Union,  it  has,  in  a 
measure,  contributed  toward  this  result. 

"Although  some  have  unjustly  charged  us  with  organizing  a 
Society  because  we  wished  to  publish  the  fact  that  we  are 
descendants  of  Revolutionary  ancestors,  we  do  not  admit  the 
propriety  or  truth  of  the  statement.  We  know  that  we  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  our  ancestors,  and  that  we  have  the  right, 
as  their  descendants,  to  perpetuate  their  memories,  and  the 
memories  of  all  the  brave  men  who  as  soldiers  and  as  citizens 
contributed  to  the  great  result  of  the  Revolution. 

"I  congratulate  you  therefore  that  we  are  gathered  here 
to-night,  surveying  the  advance  made  in  American  patriotism, 
and  that  never  before  has  the  story  of  the  Revolution  been  so 
effectually  told  in  history  and  in  fiction,  in  orations  and  in 
every  kind  of  literature;    and  that    we,  in  a  small  measure   at 
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least,  as  members  of  this  Society,  have  contributed  to  that 
result."    [Applause.] 

The  first  order  of  business  being  prayer  by  the  Chaplain,  the 
Rev.  G.  Woolsey  Hodge,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  the  Society,  led 
in  prayer. 

The  next  order  of  business,  "Reading  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
last  Meeting,"  being  called,  Mr.  William  Darlington  Evans  made 
a  motion,  which  was  duly  seconded  and  adopted,  that  as  the 
Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  had  been  printed  and  issued 
to  the  members,  that  the  reading  of  the  Minutes  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  they  be  approved  as  printed. 

The  "Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees"  being  next  in 
order,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Ethan  Allen  Weaver,  read  the  following 
report  of  the  Board  of  Managers : 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 
Office  of  Secretary. 

Philadelphia,  April  3,   1903. 
To  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

Gentlemen:  Your  Board  of  Managers  respectfully  submits  its 
Annual  Report  for  the  fifteenth  year,  ending  April  3,  1903. 
During  the  past  year  the  Board  has  held  nine  (9)  stated  meetings 
and  one  (1)  adjourned  meeting. 

An  event  of  great  interest  during  the  past  year  was  the  Tri- 
ennial Meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  18,  19  and  20 
last,  of  the  General  Society,  which  brought  together  members 
from  most  of  our  State  society  organizations.  It  was  the  dis- 
tinguished privilege  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  to  be  permitted 
to  hold  its  business  meetings  at  "Mt.  Vernon,"  in  the  ancient 
mansion  house  so  long  occupied  by  and  closely  associated  with 
the  life  of  the  immortal  Washington — a  privilege  never  before 
accorded  any  other  organization.  The  full  proceedings  of  this 
meeting,  together  with  other  interesting  information  relating  to 
the  General  Society,  was  printed  and  mailed  to  members  during 
the  past  year. 

A  pleasing  announcement  made  at  the  time  was  that  the  New 
York  State  Society,  the  parent  of  the  organization  of  Sons  of 
the  Revolution,  has  purchased  for  itself  a  permanent  home  in 
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New  York  City  as  a  place  for  meetings  and  for  the  housing  of 
its  library  and  other  collections. 

In  competition  for  the  two  prizes  established  by  this  Society 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  four  essays  were  submitted 
and  the  award  of  prizes  was  made  as  follows : 

First  Prize,  $75.00,  to  "Antiquary,"  the  writer  of  which  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Henry  Walnut,  Jr.,  Riverton,  N.  J.,  Class  of  1902,  Department 
of  Arts;  subject,  "Popular  movement  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary period  from  the  year  1765  to  the  coming  of  the  British  in 
September,  1777." 

Second  Prize,  $25.00,  to  "Vox  Populi,"  the  writer  of  which  was  Mr. 
Clinton  Nevius  Laird,  1332  Redfield  street,  Philadelphia,  Class  of  1903, 
Department  of  Arts;  subject,  "Popular  movement  in  Pennsylvania 
during  the  Revolution." 

By  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Managers  on  the 
fifteenth  of  January,  1895,  two  prizes  were  established  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  awarded  annually  for  the 
best  and  second  best  essays  on  subjects  relating  to  the  history 
of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  causes  or  times  relating  thereto. 
As  the  competitors  for  these  prizes  have  been  so  few  in  number, 
the  Board  of  Managers,  on  April  8,  1902,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  subject,  resolved  to  withdraw  these  prizes,  and 
the  University  authorities  were  so  notified. 

The  observance  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fourth  anni- 
versary of  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  and 
of  the  simultaneous  retirement  of  the  American  army  from  its 
winter  entrenchments  at  Valley  Forge — the  tenth  in  succession 
of  these  annual  historical  pilgrimages — was  held  at  Washington's 
Crossing  on  the  Delaware,  on  Saturday,  June  14,  1902,  about 
two  hundred  members  of  our  own  and  the  New  Jersey  State 
Society  and  their  guests  participating.  It  was  here  that  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December,  1776,  the  American  forces,  under 
General  Washington,  crossed  the  Delaware  into  New  Jersey,  and 
on  the  following  day  surprised  the  British  and  Hessians  and 
engaged  them  in  battle  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  By  a  happy  coinci- 
dence, the  day  selected  for  this  pilgrimage  marked  the  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  adoption  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  of  our  national  flag,  to  the  commemoration 
of  which  event  this  Society  called  attention  by  resolution,  which 
it  widely  circulated,  in  May,  1893.     The  arrangements  for  the 
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excursion  were  made  by  the  indefatigable  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Evacuation- Day  Celebration,  Mr.  Francis  von 
Albade*  Cabeen,  and  carried  into  execution  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Wilson  Russell,  Jr.,  who  was  appointed  vice-chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  who  was  ably  assisted  by  the  Rev.  M.  Reed 
Minnich,  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  acted  as  the  treasurer 
of  the  Committee,  and  by  members  of  the  Color  Guard. 

An  invitation  was  extended  to  the  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Society,  many  of  whom  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  join  with  us  upon  this  interesting  occasion. 

The  Bucks  County  Historical  Society  had  appointed  a  Recep- 
tion Committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Richard  Randolph  Parry,  of 
New  Hope;  Judge  Harman  Yerkes,  of  Doylestown;  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Knowles,  of  Yardley,  and  Captain  William  Wyncoop,  of 
Newtown,  to  meet  the  members  upon  their  arrival  at  Washing- 
ton's Crossing  station  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  These, 
led  by  the  Spring  City  Band,  and  the  Color  Guard  bearing 
reproductions  of  the  flags  carried  during  the  Revolution,  crossed 
the  old  covered  bridge  into  historical  Bucks  County,  Penna. 

The  exercises  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Society,  the  Rev.  G.  Woolsey  Hodge,  M.  A.  Mr.  Richard  Ran- 
dolph Parry,  chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee,  welcomed 
the  Society,  to  which  our  President,  Mr.  Richard  McCall  Cad- 
walader,  responded,  who  thereupon  introduced  General  William 
Watts  Hart  Davis,  a  member  of  the  Society,  and  President  of 
the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  whose  services  as  an 
officer  in  the  Mexican  War  and  in  the  Civil  War,  and  as  a  writer 
on  historical  subjects,  are  well  known.  His  interesting  historical 
address,  entitled  "The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the  Revolution," 
was  printed  and  issued  with  our  last  annual  report. 

The  day  was  delightfully  spent  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware, every  foot  of  which  is  historic  ground,  the  members 
returning  to  their  homes  in  the  early  evening. 

The  American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society 
having  extended  an  invitation  to  the  members  of  this  Society 
to  attend  the  ceremonies  in  connection  with  the  formal  dedica- 
tion of  the  New  York  State  Reservation  at  Stony  Point,  N.  Y., 
a  number  of  our  members  attended  the  ceremonies,  which  were 
held   at   Stony   Point,   Wednesday,   July    16,    1902,   on  which 
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occasion  the  Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  LL.  D.,  First 
Vice-President  of  this  Society,  made  the  historical  address,  and 
Major-General  John  Rutter  Brooke,  U.  S.  A.,  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Charles  Henry  Jones,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Managers,  and  Colonel  J.  Granville  Leach,  Historian,  officially 
represented  the  Society  at  the  ceremonies. 

The  Committee  on  Equestrian  Statue  to  Major-General 
Anthony  Wayne  is  continuing  its  efforts  to  secure  funds  to 
further  this  project.  The  amount  on  hand  for  this  purpose, 
which  was  reported  at  the  last  annual  meeting  as  being  $6,562.25, 
at  this  time  amounts  to  $7,124.68. 

Since  the  last  annual  report  the  following  subscriptions  have 
been  announced: 

William  Henry  Sheahan,  Rudulph  Ellis, 

Charles  Howard  Colket,  Joseph  Trowbridge  Bailey, 

George  Woodward,  M.  D.,  Samuel  Babcock  Crowell, 

State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  addition  to  these  subscriptions  in  money,  Mrs.  George  M. 
Conarroe  has  turned  over  to  the  Society  a  number  of  copies  of 
the  wide  margin  and  specially  illustrated  edition  of  Dr.  Charles 
J.  Stille's  "Life  of  General  Anthony  Wayne,"  some  copies  of 
which  contain  the  autograph  of  the  author,  to  be  disposed  of 
by  the  Society,  the  proceeds  therefrom  to  be  added  to  the 
Wayne  Statue  Fund.  Subscriptions  to  this  valuable  book  and 
extremely  rare  edition  will  be  received  until  the  copies  are 
exhausted,  at  $5.00  per  copy,  by  addressing  the  Registrar, 
Dr.  John  Woolf  Jordan,  who  has  the  books  in  his  custody. 

During  the  year  the  Society  has  heard  nothing  further  from 
the  Valley  Forge  National  Park  Association,  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  interest  has  again  been  revived  in  the  project  of 
making  this  historic  field  a  State  Public  Park  under  the  Act 
approved  May  30,  1893,  forming  the  Valley  Forge  Park  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Committee  on  Monuments  and  Memorials,  after  examining 
the  site  at  Third  and  Green  streets,  Philadelphia,  where  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  on  the  schoolhouse  at  that  point  a  tablet  to 
mark  the  site  of  the  City  Barracks  during  the  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  periods,  report  that  there  is  not  sufficient  space 
on  the  building  to  permit  of  the  placing  of  a  tablet  such  as 
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would  be  creditable  to  the  Society,  and  therefore  turned  its 
attention  toward  erecting  a  tablet  elsewhere,  and  the  Committee 
is  now  arranging  if  possible  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  municipal 
authorities  to  place  a  tablet  on  the  west  gable  of  Independence 
Hall  or  in  the  arcade  adjoining,  in  memory  of  the  patriots 
who  suffered  and  died  in  the  hospital  and  prison  in  that  build- 
ing, as  well  as  to  commemorate  the  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Evacuation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
by  the  British  army,  June  18,  1778. 

During  the  year  the  Board  authorized  the  Committee  on  Flags 
to  procure  for  our  collection  a  facsimile  of  what  is  known  as 
Washington's  Life  Guard  flag,  and  it  is  now  in  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

The  suggestion  having  come  from  one  of  our  members  to  have 
manufactured  a  miniature  reproduction  of  the  Standard  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  of  size  12  inches  by  18  inches,  to  be  of 
silk,  and  used  for  decorative  purposes,  the  Committee  on  Flags 
has  now  under  consideration  the  question,  and  if  successfully 
carried  out,  the  members  will  receive  due  notice  as  to  where 
and  how  these  flags  can  be  secured. 

The  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Battle 
of  Germantown  was  celebrated  by  this  Society  on  the  evening 
of  October  4  last,  at  the  Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
Main  street  and  School  House  lane,  Germantown,  but  owing  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  the  attendance  by  members  of 
the  Society  was  small,  though  a  fair-sized  audience  of  citizens 
was  assembled.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chair- 
man appointed  for  the  occasion,  Mr.  Francis  von  Albade'  Cabeen, 
after  which  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  T.  McBride  Nichols, 
pastor  of  the  church.  President  Cadwalader  of  the  Society  then 
introduced  John  Woolf  Jordan,  LL.  D.,  Assistant  Librarian  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Registrar  of  this 
Society,  who  read  an  interesting  historical  paper  on  the  Battle 
of  Germantown,  giving  much  interesting  data  which  heretofore 
has  never  been  published.  This  address  will  be  printed  in 
pamphlet  form  and  issued  to  the  members  in  the  near  future. 
The  exercises  closed  with  the  benediction  by  the  Rev.  G.  Woolsey 
Hodge,  M.  A.,  Chaplain  of  the  Society. 
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In  consideration  of  the  courtesies  which  have  been  extended 
to  this  Society  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  the 
use  of  its  rooms  for  meetings  of  this  Society,  and  in  the  use  of 
its  library,  the  Board  of  Managers  during  the  past  year  made  a 
donation  of  $75  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  in  the  purchase 
of  a  card  catalogue  case  expressly  designed  for  holding  card 
index  of  names  of  those  who  served  in  the  Revolution  in  Penn- 
sylvania organizations;  this  catalogue  will  be  useful  to  the 
officers  and  members  of  this  Society  and  those  making  appli- 
cation for  membership  therein. 

An  effort  was  made  during  the  past  year  to  secure  subscrip- 
tions to  defray  the  expense  of  holding  elaborate  exercises  in 
Philadelphia  on  June  18  next,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Evacuation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  by 
the  British,  but  as  the  responses  were  not  sufficient  to  carry 
out  such  an  arrangement,  the  plan  was  reluctantly  abandoned 
and  the  erection  of  a  tablet  as  has  heretofore  been  referred  to 
was  determined  upon. 

In  considering  the  question  of  a  place  where  to  hold  our  next 
Evacuation- Day  celebration,  the  Board  has  decided  upon 
Neshaminy  Camp,  located  on  the  Northeast  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  Washington's 
army  awaited  the  news  of  the  destination  of  the  British  fleet, 
and  from  which  it  marched  directly  to  the  battlefield  of  Brandy- 
wine. 

The  Fourteenth  Church  Service  of  the  Society  was  held  at 
four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  December  21,  at  Christ 
Church,  Second  street,  above  Market.  The  church  was  hand- 
somely decorated  with  red,  white  and  blue  bunting  and  flags 
and  with  the  Continental  buff  and  blue,  the  official  colors  of  the 
Society.  About  fifty  members  of  the  Society  met  at  the  Penn 
Club,  and  the  assembly  being  sounded,  marched  in  a  body  to 
the  church,  the  officers  and  managers  leading,  preceded  by  the 
Color  Guard  under  command  of  Captain  Alexander  Wilson 
Russell,  Jr.  (who  also  acted  as  marshal),  carrying  and  escorting 
the  three  large  banners  of  the  Society,  to  wit:  the  national 
standard  of  silk;  the  official  standard  of  the  Society,  and  the 
banner  bearing  upon  it  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.     The  Second  Troop,  Philadelphia  City  Cavalry, 
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thirty  strong,  under  command  of  Captain  Frank  Earle  Scher- 
merhorn,  with  field  music  from  the  First  Regiment,  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  acted  as  military  escort  to  the  Society, 
from  the  Penn  Club  to  the  church.  Arriving  at  the  church,  the 
troop  presented  to  the  colors  and  followed  the  Society  into  the 
church  to  seats  on  the  right  of  the  middle  aisle;  the  Color 
Guard  assembled  to  the  altar,  dipped  the  colors  and  took  seats 
in  the  first  pews.  The  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 
Chapter  II,  attended  in  a  body,  and  the  officers  and  managers 
of  the  following  kindred  societies  were  among  the  invited  guests, 
many  of  whom  were  present,  as  were  also  officers  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  Navy  on  duty  in  Philadelphia : 

State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania, 

Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United  States,  Com- 
mandery  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 

Pennsylvania  Society,  War  of  1812, 

Pennsylvania  Commandery,  Naval  Order  of  the  United  States, 

Pennsylvania  Commandery,  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States, 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America, 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  Colonial  Dames  of  America, 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution, 

Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

The  service  was  in  charge  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev.  G.  Woolsey 
Hodge,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  The 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Right  Rev.  Alexander  Mackay- 
Smith,  D.  D.,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Pennsylvania,  then  Chaplain 
of  the  Society  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  since  transferred 
to  membership  in  this  Society,  who  took  as  his  text  Micah  vi.  8 : 
"  He  hath  showed  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good;  and  what  doth  the 
Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God?" 

The  following  clergy  were  also  present :  The  Right  Rev.  Ozi  W. 
Whitaker,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania;  Rev.  Charles  Ellis 
Stevens,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  and  the  Rev. 
Elliston  Joseph  Perot,  both  members  of  this  Society,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  Heber  Barnes,  Curate  of  Christ  Church. 
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The  services  were  shortened  Evening  Prayer.  The  music  was 
finely  rendered  by  the  boy  choir  of  the  church,  augmented  for 
the  occasion  and  supported  by  orchestral  instruments  under  the 
direction  of  the  organist  and  choirmaster,  Mr.  Warren  Hackett 
Galbraith.  After  services  taps  were  sounded.  The  honorary 
ushers  were  Mr.  Edwin  Swift  Balch,  Frederick  Prime,  Ph.  D., 
Mr.  William  Henry  Fox,  Mr.  Richard  Peters,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Rowland,  Arthur  Donaldson  Smith,  M.  D.,  Mr.  Clifford  Prevost 
Grayson  and  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Gummey,  Jr.  The  Committee 
appointed  for  the  occasion  consisted  of : 

George  Steptoe  Washington,  William  Wayne, 

Maj.  John  Biddle  Porter,  U.  S.  A.,      Herbert  Marshall  Howe,  M.  D., 

Henry  Pratt  McKean,  Jr.,  Thomas  Willing  Balch, 

Sydney  Pemberton  Hutchinson,  Charles  Edmund  Dana, 

Russell  Duane,  Samuel  Emlen  Meigs, 

Hugh  Bayard  Hodge,  Charles  Francis  Gummey,  Jr., 

James  Lawrence  Lardner,  Lincoln  Godfrey, 

Effingham  Buckley  Morris,  Thomas  Harrison  Montgomery, 

Edgar  Moore  Green,  M.  D.,  Richard  Lewis  Ashhurst, 

Frederick  Prime,  Ph.  D.,  Edward  Warren  Sturdevant, 

Rollin  Henry  Wilbur,  John  Cadwalader, 

Alexander  Harvey  Scott,  Craige  Lippincott, 

Richard  Calmet  Adams  Francis  Rawle, 

(Wee-chee-car-paie) ,  James  Welch  Cooke, 

Clifford  Prevost  Grayson,  George  Howard  Earle, 

Robert  Kelso  Cassatt,  Hugh  Lawrence  White, 

Horace  Brock,  Walter  Lee  Merwin, 

Isaac  Porter,  Jr.  Lieut.  Mark  Brooke,  U.  S.  A., 

Charles  Henry  Jones,  ex-officio,  Ethan  Allen  Weaver,  ex-ofjicio, 
William  Macpherson  Hornor,  Chairman. 

On  the  evening  of  December  19,  1902,  a  subscription  dinner 
was  given  at  the  Hotel  Bellevue,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  members  participating.    Toasts  were  responded  to  as  follows : 

"  The  Day  We  Celebrate," 
The   Hon.    Samuel   Whitaker  Pennypacker,    LL.  D.,    First 
Vice-President,    Governor-elect   of  the   Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

"  The  Army," 

Brigadier-General  Louis  Henry  Carpenter, 

United  States  Army. 

"The  Navy," 
Captain  Caspar  F.  Goodrich,  United  States  Navy. 
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"  Our  Sister  Societies." 

The  Hon.  William  Wagener  Porter,  Associate  Judge  of  the 

Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  was  as  follows : 

Edward  Stalker  Sayres,  Chairman,     John  Selby  Martin, 

Caldwell  Keppele  Biddle,  Col.  Tattnall  Paulding, 

John  Cadwalader,  Richard  Peters, 

Russell  Duane,  Francis  Rawle, 

Edmund  Graff  Hamersly,  James  Mauran  Rhodes, 

Charles  Henry  Jones,  ex-officio,  Benjamin  Rush, 

Horace  Magee,  Walter  George  Smith, 

Archibald  Roger  Montgomery,  Stevenson  Hockley  Walsh. 

The  Board  of  Managers  desires  to  make  special  reference  in 
this  report  to  the  death  of  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
Color  Guard,  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell  Lancaster,  which  occurred  on 
April  15,  1902.  Mr.  Lancaster  took  a  great  interest  in  the 
Society  and  especially  in  the  duties  of  the  Color  Guard,  and 
could  always  be  depended  upon  for  conscientious  attendance 
and  the  prompt  performance  of  every  duty,  and  because  of 
these  qualities,  so  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Guard,  and 
because  of  his  charming  personality,  his  loss  is  deplored  and 
felt  by  his  fellow-members  in  the  Guard,  as  well  as  by  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

The  attention  of  the  Board  of  Managers  was  recently  called 
to  the  dilapidated  condition  of  the  tombstone  in  St.  Peter's 
Churchyard,  Philadelphia,  erected  over  the  grave  of  Captain 
Gustavus  Conyngham,  an  almost  unknown  patriot  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  whose  services  and  adventures  with  the  sea 
forces  of  that  period  were  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting 
recent  contribution  to  one  of  the  monthly  magazines.  The 
Board  has  had  the  tomb  renovated  and  the  inscriptions  thereon 
restored.  In  the  process  of  this  work  your  chairman  of  the 
Board  has  discovered  considerable  unpublished  matter  relating 
to  Captain  Conyngham,  from  which  he  has  prepared  a  paper  on 
his  interesting  life  and  services,  which,  by  invitation  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  Mr.  Jones  has  donated  to  the  Society,  who 
will  publish  it  for  early  distribution  among  its  members  and 
those  interested. 

The  Treasury  of  the  Society  is  in  a  healthful  condition,  as  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer  shows.     Aside  from  the  unexpended 
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balance  of  $836.04  on  hand,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  Permanent 
Fund  from  $13,962.34,  reported  last  year,  to  $14,492.34  at  this 
time. 

During  the  year  the  Society  has  received  from  the  General 
Society  a  photograph  of  the  punch  bowl  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Society  in  Washington,  to  the  Hon. 
John  Lee  Carroll,  LL.  D.,  General  President,  as  a  testimonial 
from  the  various  State  societies  in  recognition  of  his  long  and 
faithful  services  as  the  General  President  of  the  Sons  of  the 
Revolution. 

It  has  also  received  contributions  in  books  from  the  Colonial 
Dames  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  the  various  State  Societies 
of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  from  kindred  organizations. 

During  the  past  year  forty-five  (45)  new  members  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Society  (one  by  transfer  from  the  Society  in 
the  District  of  Columbia),  being  the  same  number  as  admitted 
in  the  previous  year,  and  as  follows: 

Ashley,  Herbert  Henry,  March  10,   1903. 

Wiikes-Barre,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Colonel  Samuel  Ashley  (17 20-1 792), 
New  Hampshire  Militia. 

Baker,  Joseph  Boyd,  March  10,   1903. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Honorable  George  Ross  (1730- 
1779),  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Beitler,  Lewis  Eugene,  March  10,   1903. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  John  Beitler  (1747-1823),  Berks 
County,  Penna..  Militia. 

Bement,  Clarence  Swift,  December  9,    1902. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Corporal  Samuel  Bement  (1742-  ),  Con- 
necticut Continental  Line. 

Bingaman,  John   Ralston,  January   13,   1903. 

Altoona,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Lieutenant  Josiah  Phillips  (17  51-18 17), 
Chester  County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Bodine,  Samuel  Taylor,  October   14,   1902. 

Philadelphia. 

Grandson  of  Captain  John  Bodine  (17 45-1 8 2  7),  Burlington 
County,  N.  J.,  Militia. 
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Brenner,  Henry  White,  May  13,   1902. 

Grant,  Montana. 

Great-grandson  of  Colonel  Hugh  White  (1737-1822),  Northum- 
berland County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Brenner,  John  Christopher,  June  10,   1902. 

Grant,  Montana. 

Great-grandson  of  Colonel  Jacob  Glatz  (  -1798),  Lancaster 
County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Brooke,  Mark,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  A.,  October  14,  1902. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Captain  Benjamin  Brooke  (1753-1834), 
Philadelphia  County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Brown,  Crosby  Morton,  March  10,   1903. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Honorable  John  Morton  (17  2  5-1 7  7  7), 
a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Bullock,  Horace,  June  10,   1902. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  Standish  Forde  (1759-1806),  Phila- 
delphia Militia  and  Forage  Master  in  the  Commissary- 
General's  Department  of  New  Jersey. 

Cabeen,  Francis  von  Albade,  Jr.,  February  10,   1903. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Alexander  Ander- 
son (         -1793),  Bucks  County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Cameron,  Brewster,  Jr.,  December  9,   1902. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Henry  Leinbach  (  -1833), 
Berks  County,  Penna.,  Battalion  of  the  Flying  Camp. 

Colladay,  Frank  Hicks,  February  10,   1903. 

Lansdowne,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Ensign  James  Matthews  (17 54-1 79 5), 
Bucks  County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Cooper,  Frank  Gordon,  D.  D.  S.,  April  8,   1902. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Ammiel  Penney  (1746-18 16) 
Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.,  Militia. 

Cooper,  Harry  James,  April  8,   1902. 

Taylor,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  Price  Cooper  (17  5  5-1 8  2  7),  Wyoming, 
Penna.,  Militia  attached  to  the  Connecticut  Continental 
Line. 
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Decker,  Omar  Scott,  April  8,   1902. 

Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Sergeant-Major  John  Hull  (         -1805),  Vir- 
ginia Continental  Line. 

Dudley,  William  Henry,  M.  D.,  October  14,   1902. 

Easton,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Lieutenant  David  Dudley  (1 736-1 794), 
Connecticut  Continental  Line. 

Evans,  Henry  Lyon,  June  10,   1902. 

Norristown,  Penna. 

Grandson   of   Captain- Lieutenant    Daniel    Evans    (1743-1820), 
Artillery  Artificers.  Continental  Line. 

Gherst,  Emmett,  March  10,   1903. 

Reading,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson   of  Captain   Lewis   Ponsler    (1753-         ), 
Berks  County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Gillingham,  Harrold  Edgar,  March  10,   1903. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Private  Garret  Clemens   (1 737-1 799), 
Philadelphia  County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Heckman,  John  Claude,  October  14,   1902. 

New  York  City. 

Great-great-grandson    of    Lieutenant-Colonel     Peter    Kachlein 
(17 2 2-1 7 89),  Northampton  County,  Penna.,  Associators. 

Hood,  Benjamin  Mifflin,  February  10,   1903. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Colonel   Alexander  McCaskey    (1740- 
1798),  Deputy  Commissary  of  Forage  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hughes,  John  Harry,  Jr.,  February  10,   1903. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Private  John  Hesser  (1761-1837), 
Philadelphia  County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Imbrie,  Addison  Murray,  February  10,  1903. 

Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  John  Reed  (1744-18 17),  Lancaster 
County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Jeffries,  William  Keigley,  December  9,   1902. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-great-grandson   of   Colonel   Joseph   Jeffries    (1736- 
1814),  York  County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Jones,  Carleton  Coffin,  June  10,   1902. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson    of    Private    Asa    Bullard     (1 730-1 803), 
Massachusetts  Militia. 
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Kell,  James  Alexander,  June  10,   1902. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Lieutenant  Baltzer  Spangler,  Jr.  (1735- 
1798),  York  County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Kendrick,  George  Washington,  Jr.,  December  9,   1902. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Lieutenant  Matthias  Slaymaker  (1732-1804), 
Lancaster  County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Lee,  Horace  Hoffman,  March  10,   1903. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Lieutenant  William  Rose  (1754-1810),  Phila- 
delphia Associators. 

Littlefield,  Paul  Goddard,  May  13,  1902. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-great-grandson  of  Captain  William  Pierce  (1727— 
1793),  Massachusetts  Artillery  Militia. 

Mackay-Smith,  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander,  D.  D.,         January  13,   1903. 
(By  transfer  from  the  Society  in  the  District  of  Columbia.) 
Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Captain  Richard  Smith  (1731-1807),  Con- 
necticut Continental  Line. 

Marcy,  Alexander,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  April  8,   1902. 

Riverton,  N.  J., 

Great-great-grandson  of  Captain  Reuben  Marcy,  Sr.  (1732- 
1806),  Connecticut  Continental  Line. 

Neill,  Richard  Renshaw,  January  13,   1903. 

United  States  Secretary  of  Legation,  Lima,  Peru. 

Great-grandson  of  Colonel  Francis  Johnston  (1748-1815),  Penn- 
sylvania Continental  Line. 

Newell,  William  Clayton,  June  10,  1902. 

Doylestown,  Penna. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Shewell 
(1740-1825),  Bucks  County,  Penna.,  Associators. 

Peters,  Richard,  Jr.,  February  10,   1903. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Captain  Richard  Peters  (1 744-1828), 
Philadelphia  Associators;  Secretary  of  the  Continental 
Board  of  War  and  Ordnance,  1776;  member  of  the  New 
Board  of  War,  1777,  and  Secretary  of  War  of  the  United 
States,  1 781,  and  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
from  Pennsylvania,  1782-83. 
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Sanderson.  Charles   Dudley,  October  14,  1902. 

Scran  ton,  Penna 

Great-great-grandson   of    Sergeant    Samuel    Sanderson    (1748- 
1800),  Massachusetts  Militia. 

Schermerhorn,  Clarence  Eaton,  June  10,  1902. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson   of   Captain    Lucas  Jacob   Schermerhorn 
(1732-         ),  Albany  County,  N.  Y.,  Militia. 

Sells,  John  Davis,  October  14,   1902. 

Hatboro,  Penna. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  John  Davis  (1 760-1832),  Pennsylva- 
nia Continental  Line. 

Smith,  Alexis  Dupont,  M.  D.,  April  8,  1902. 

Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Lieutenant  William  Shute  (         -1783), 
Philadelphia  Militia. 

Soule,  Julius  Emory,  January  13,   1903. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Colonel  John  Allan  (1 746-1805),  Massa- 
chusetts Militia. 

Stone,  Frank  Sturdevant,  October  14,   1902. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  Captain  Thomas  Huston  (1739-1824), 
Bucks  County,  Penna.,  Militia. 

Vansant,  Eugene  Larue,  M.  D.,  June  10,   1902. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  Garret  Vansant  (1 745-1 797),  Bucks 
County,  Penna.,  Associators. 

Vansant,  Harry  Cheston,  June  10,   1902. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-grandson  of  Private  Garret  Vansant  (1 745-1 797),  Bucks 
County,  Penna.,  Associators. 

Warne,  William  Budd,  Jr.,  May  13,  1902. 

Philadelphia. 

Great-great-grandson  of  John  Dennis  (17 26-1 806),  member  of 
the  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Jersey. 

During  the  same  period  twenty-five  (25)  members  have  died; 
six  (6)  resigned,  and  one  (1)  transferred  to  another  State  Society 
and  fifteen  (15)  have  been  dropped  from  the  rolls  for  non-pay- 
ment of  dues,  one  (1)  of  whom  was,  however,  subsequently 
restored  to  membership. 
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The  condition  of  our  membership  at  this  date,  covering  the 
fifteen  (15)  years  of  our  existence,  is  as  follows: 

Founders,  April  3,  1888 15 

Elected  to  membership  since  April  3, 
1888  (twelve  of  these  from  other  State 
Societies) 1,429 

i,444 

Casualties: 

Number  elected  who  have  never  qualified .  6 

Number  deceased 173 

Number  resigned 26 

Number  transferred  to  other  State  Societies.  1 4 
Number  dropped  from  rolls  for  non-pay- 
ment of  dues 75 

Total  casualties    294 

Restored  to  membership    7 

287 

Net  membership  April  3,  1903 1^57 

Number  of  Insignia  issued    648 

Number  of  Certificates  of  membership  issued 267 

The  Necrological  Roll,  from  reports  received  during  the  past 
year,  shows  the  death  of  the  following  honored  members  : 

WILLIAM  WEISER  BRUNER,  whose  death  occurred  December  7, 
1 901,  at  the  age  of  41  years,  was  born  at  Sunbury,  Penna.,  where 
all  of  his  life  was  spent.  Passing  through  the  public  schools  of  his 
native  town,  he  attended  State  College,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
his  studies  returned  to  his  home  and  became  interested  in  the 
lumber  business,  and  latterly  assumed  the  position  of  clerk  in  the 
Railway  Postal  Service,  which  position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Mr.  Bruner  was  descended  from  an  illustrious  ancestry, 
who  early  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  as  the  eldest  descendant  in 
the  male  line  of  Captain  William  Gray,  of  the  Fourth  Regiment, 
Pennsylvania  Continental  Line,  he  inherited  the  membership  which 
he  held  in  the  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania. 

SAMUEL  WETHERILL,  died  at  his  home,  1835  DeLancey  Place,  Phila- 
delphia, on  January  22,  1902,  aged  76.  For  many  years  he  was 
active  in  the  practice  of  law  in  this  city,  but  several  years  prior  to 
his  death  had  become  blind.  Mr.  Wetherill  was  a  man  of  retiring 
disposition  and  although  often  urged  to  be  a  candidate  for  public 
office,  always  declined.  For  many  years  he  was  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  Philadelphia. 
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JOSEPH  CAMPBELL  LANCASTER,  whose  sudden  death  occurred  on 
April  15,  1902,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  May  21,  1861. 
On  his  father's  side  he  was  of  English  descent,  and  on  his  mother's 
side  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  a  Scotch  Baronet. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  in  1878 
entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  graduated  in 
1882,  and  two  years  later  completed  a  law  course  at  the  same  insti- 
tution, from  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of 
law  until  his  death.  Mr.  Lancaster,  as  has  been  heretofore  noted, 
was  actively  associated  with  the  Color  Guard  of  this  Society  and 
was  one  of  its  earliest  members.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  St.  Elmo  Clubs,  of  the  Aronomink  Golf  Club,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Law  Association,  the  American  Bar  Association,  the 
College  fraternity  Delta  Phi,  and  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

JAMES  VARNUM  PETER  TURNER,  whose  death  occurred  on  April 
21,  1902,  was  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  47  years  of  age.  In  his  youth  he  attended  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  but  did  not  complete  the  course;  latterly  he  took 
up  the  study  of  law.  He  was  the  son  of  Commodore  Turner,  of  the 
United  States  Navy,  and  a  brother  of  Major  William  J.  Turner, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  was  the  first  officer  wounded  before  Santiago.  Mr. 
Turner  was  until  within  two  years  of  his  death  Registrar  of  Vital 
Statistics  in  the  Bureau  of  Health  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  culture,  fond  of  genealogical  and  historical  research, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  besides  his  membership  in  this  Society, 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the  War  of  181 2,  member  and 
Recorder  of  the  Pennsylvania  Commandery  of  the  Naval  Order  of 
the  United  States,  member  of  the  New  England  Society,  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  College  fraternity  Delta  Phi  and 
of  the  Masonic  Order.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  St.  Philip's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  West  Philadelphia. 

LUKE  WILLIS  BRODHEAD,  a  scion  of  an  honored  name  in  Pennsyl- 
vania history,  died  on  May  7,  last,  aged  81  years.  He  was  a  native 
of  Monroe  County,  Penna.,  and  was  descended  from  a  line  of  patriots 
who  did  distinguished  services  before,  through  and  since  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but 
for  many  years  he  conducted  a  famous  summer  resort  at  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap.  Mr  Brodhead,  was  an  educated  man  and  one 
who  had  a  high  appreciation  of  scholarship  in  others.  He  was, 
however,  very  modest  in  his  estimate  of  his  own  attainments,  though 
he  was  a  writer  of  ability.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the  history 
of  that  portion  of  his  native  State  bordering  upon  the  Delaware 
River  above  the  Water  Gap,  and  was  a  patient  student  of  the 
geological  formations  of  that  locality,  and  besides  was  an  enthusi- 
astic collector  of  the  relics  of  the  Indians  who  inhabited  that  locality, 
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and  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  valuable  history  of  the  tribes 
which  held  possession  of  that  region  when  it  was  discovered  by  the 
white  man.  He  wrote  a  history  and  description  of  the  Delaware 
Water  Gap,  which  contained  much  valuable  information,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  on  historical  matters  to  the  local  press.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of 
the  Historical  Societies  of  Georgia,  Minnesota  and  Kansas,  respec- 
tively, the  Moravian  Historical  Society,  the  Numismatic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Geographical  Society  of  Philadelphia.  In  the 
early  years  of  his  membership  in  this  Society  he  frequently  attended 
its  various  functions. 

CORTLANDT  KIMBALL  BOLLES,  United  States  Consul  at  Kehl, 
Baden,  Germany,  died  at  Kehl,  May  26,  1902,  aged  37.  He  was 
educated  at  Tufts  College,  Massachusetts,  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  completing 
his  studies  in  the  office  of  Biddle  &  Ward,  of  this  city.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives  from  the 
Ninth  Ward,  Philadelphia,  for  the  sessions  of  1893,  1895  and  1897. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  College  fraternity  Zeta  Psi,  and  a  member 
of  the  Naval  Battalion,  National  Guard  of  Pennsylvania.  During 
the  Spanish- American  War,  he  served  as  Lieutenant  U.  S.  N.,  June 
2T,,  1898;  Executive  Officer  U.  S.  S.  Viking,  June  30  to  September 
24,  1898;  Prize-master,  S.  S.  Bergen,  taken  by  Viking,  August  7, 
1898;  Executive  Officer,  U.  S.  S.  Peoria,  October  23,  1898  to  Janu- 
ary 2,  1899;   in  Cuban  blockade  and  Porto  Rican  waters, 

CHARLES  HARKNESS  HOWELL,  died  in  Philadelphia,  June  18,  1902, 
after  an  illness  covering  several  years.  Colonel  Howell  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  February  10,  1848,  and  whilst  he  held  large  interests 
in  various  manufacturing  concerns,  being  a  man  of  large  public 
spirit  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  works  of  that  nature.  Practi- 
cally the  founder  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  its  affairs,  and  held  various  offices  therein,  and 
was  at  the  time  of  his  death  its  President.  He  evinced  great  interests 
in  the  military  affairs  of  the  State,  commencing  with  the  First  Troop, 
Philadelphia  City  Cavalry,  of  which  he  was  an  honorary  member, 
and  later  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Hastings, 
and  finally  as  Division  Quartermaster  on  the  staff  of  General  George 
Randolph  Snowden.  During  the  Spanish- American  War  he  was  the 
President  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  also 
Vice-President  of  the  Philadelphia  Lying-in  Charity  Hospital,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Mercantile  Beneficial  Association.  Among  the 
social  clubs  he  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Art  Club,  Country 
Club  and  the  State  in  Schuylkill.  As  a  member  of  this  Society  he 
was  deeply  interested  and  always  responded  liberally  to  its  objects 
when  called  upon. 
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FRANCIS  JOHN  ALISON,  died  at  his  residence  in  Ardmore,  Penna., 
June  22,  1902.  He  was  born  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  in  1843,  and 
graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  the  Class  of  1865,  subse- 
quently being  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  He  was  at  the 
time  of  his  death  connected  with  the  Commercial  Trust  Company,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  was  a  Director  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Bryn  Mawr  Citizens'  Associa- 
tion. His  father  and  grandfather  were  physicians  practicing  near 
Chatham,  Penna.,  the  latter  having  been  a  surgeon  in  the  American 
Army  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  His  great-grandfather  was 
the  Rev.  Francis  Alison,  D.  D.,  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  Vice-Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

FRANCIS  STEENBERGEN  SCHMUCKER,  died  at  Silver  City,  New 
Mexico,  June  26,  1902,  aged  31.  He  was  a  great-great-grandson  of 
Lieutenant  Taverner  Beale,  of  Colonel  Muhlenberg's  Regiment  of 
the  Virginia  Continental  Line.  He  was  born  in  Duchess  County, 
N.  Y.,  January  7,  187 1,  and  came  to  Philadelphia  with  his  parents 
in  1880.  He  was  educated  at  Rugby  Academy,  the  Episcopal 
Academy,  and  spent  two  years  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
leaving  to  engage  in  business.  His  health  having  failed,  he  had 
gone  to  New  Mexico  in  hopes  of  its  restoration. 

CHARLES  HARE  HUTCHINSON,  died  suddenly  in  Paris,  France, 
October  4,  1902.  He  was  born  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  February  13, 
1833,  while  his  father  was  United  States  Consul  in  that  city.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  College  Department  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1852,  afterward  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar,  but  never  practiced.  He  lived  a  comparatively  retired 
life  and  devoted  much  time  to  study,  and  had  become  distinguished 
for  his  interest  in  history,  literature  and  art,  and  was  a  liberal  bene- 
factor to  institutions  which  fostered  them.  Quietly  as  his  life  was 
spent,  it  was  full  of  deeds  of  useful  activity.  He  was  scholarly  in 
his  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  although  too  modest  to  attempt  author- 
ship himself,  he  gave  substantial  aid  and  encouragement  to  those 
engaged  in  such  studies.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  a  Vice- 
President  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Publication  Fund  of  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  President  of  the  Athenaeum,  Director  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  of  the  Genealogical  Society,  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College  fraternity  Phi  Kappa 
Sigma. 

ROBERT  PRIESTLEY  HAYES,  died  at  Washington,  D.  C,  October  14, 
1902,  at  the  age  of  35  years.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  being 
at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Bar,  and  later 
practiced  in  Lycoming  County,  Penna.,  but  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  connected  with  the  Government  Census  Bureau.     He  was  gradu- 
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ated  from  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  attained  quite  a  reputation  as  a  literary  man,  and  during 
a  portion  of  his  course  was  editor  of  the  magazine  published  by  the 
students.  He  subsequently  for  a  time  continued  in  literary  work 
and  was  a  contributor  to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  publications. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  volume  of  child  verse.  He  was  a  descendant 
of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  a  well-known  physician  and  writer  on 
theology. 

COLONEL  NORMAN  MACALESTER  SMITH,  died  at  Pittsburgh, 
Penna.,  October  28,  1902.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December 
22,  1 84 1,  the  son  of  Edward  T.  and  Ann  Macalester  (Bacon)  Smith. 
Until  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  educated  in  his  native  city  and  in 
Burlington,  N.  J.  He  then  entered  the  Norris  Locomotive  Works, 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  practical  mechanical  engineering,  which 
was  frustrated  by  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War.  He  volunteered,  on 
the  nineteenth  of  April,  1861,  in  the  Commonwealth  Artillery  of 
Philadelphia,  in  which  he  served  for  three  months  at  Fort  Delaware. 
On  being  mustered  out  he  was  appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Fifty-eighth  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  but  declined  the 
position,  enlisting  instead  as  private  in  the  Anderson  Troop  of  Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  and  serving  in  it  until 
September,  1862,  having  in  the  meantime  participated  in  the  battles 
of  Shiloh  and  Corinth.  In  the  former  he  was  personal  orderly  to 
General  Buell,  who,  in  noticing  the  conduct  of  his  staff,  said:  "I 
would  add  that  the  conduct  of  privates  Smith  and  Hewitt  came 
particularly  under  my  observation,  and  the  gallant  manner  in  which, 
during  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  they  rallied  scattered  parties  of  men, 
and  led  them  back  to  their  regiments,  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
commendation. ' ' 

In  June,  1862,  he  was  ordered  to  Pennsylvania  to  recruit  for 
the  Fifteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  in  which  he  was  commissioned 
Captain,  October  1,  1862.  In  this  capacity  he  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Antietam  and  Williamsport,  Maryland;  and  in  Triune, 
Wilkinson's  Cross  Roads,  Stone  River,  Lavergne,  and  Woodbury, 
Tennessee.  In  May,  1863,  he  resigned  and  entered  the  Nineteenth 
Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  serving  first  as  Quartermaster,  afterward  as 
First- Lieutenant  and  Adjutant,  and  finally  as  Captain,  participating 
in  the  actions  at  Okaloona  and  Ivy  Farm,  Mississippi;  Cypress 
Swamp,  Tennessee;  Gun  Town,  Black  River,  Utica,  Port  Gibson  and 
Grand  Gulf,  Mississippi;  Marion,  Arkansas;  Nashville,  Hollow  Tree 
Gap,  Franklin,  and  Anthony's  Hill,  Tennessee,  and  Sugar  Creek, 
Alabama.  During  the  summer  of  1864  he  served  as  Inspector  and 
Assistant  Adjutant- General  of  the  First  Brigade,  Cavalry  Division, 
Army  of  West  Tennessee.  In  the  Nashville  campaign  he  was  for  the 
most  part  in  command  of  his  regiment,  and  by  his  energy  and  skill 
won  for  it  lasting  renown.     General  Hammond,  who  led  the  brigade 
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to  which  it  belonged,  says:  "The  Nineteenth  Pennsylvania  Cavalry 
was  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  commanded  by  Norman  M. 
Smith,  who,  although  only  a  Captain,  was  alone  able  to  do  anything 
with  the  regiment.  Under  him  it  was  efficient,  and  at  all  times 
ready  for  work.  I  strongly  urge  that  he  be  made  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  regiment,  a  rank  belonging  to  the  position  which  he  holds. 
I  now  hope  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  recognize  his  merit,  by  the 
brevets  of  Major  and  Lieutenant-Colonel,  which  he  richly  deserves 
for  his  services  during  the  campaign  when  Hood  was  defeated  at 
Nashville  and  pursued  across  the  Tennessee  River,  even  if  he  had 
served  nowhere  else,  and  for  personal  gallantry  and  attention  to 
duty  in  the  field."  To  this  unqualified  commendation  General 
George  H.  Thomas  added  his  own  approval,  particularly  calling 
attention  to  the  request.  He  was  subsequently  brevetted  Major, 
United  States  Volunteers,  March  13,  1865,  "for  distinguished  gal- 
lantry in  the  battle  of  Hollow  Tree  Gap,  Tenn.,  December  17,  1864;  " 
and  "Lieutenant-Colonel,  March  13,  1865,  for  distinguished  gallantry 
in  the  battles  of  Anthony's  Hill  and  Sugar  Creek,  Tenn." 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Colonel  Smith  entered  the  service  of  the 
State  as  a  Guardsman,  being  elected  Captain  in  the  Eighteenth 
Infantry,  and  later  was  elected  Major.  In  1883  he  was  made 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  on  September  30,  1884,  was  elected  Colonel 
of  the  regiment.  When  the  regiment  was  mustered  into  service 
during  the  Spanish- American  War  he  was  in  command,  but  retired 
after  the  regiment  was  mustered  out.  As  Colonel  of  the  regiment 
he  was  a  universal  favorite  among  the  members,  and  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  gold-mounted  sabre  with  his  war  record  inscribed, 
which  shows  that  he  participated  in  fifty- two  engagements  during 
the  Civil  War.  Besides  his  membership  in  this  Society  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion  of  the  United 
States,  Commandery  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic,  and  the  Duquesne  Club.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Transfer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company. 

WILLIAM  BURR  NASH  LEWIS,  died  at  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  October  31, 
1902,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Episcopal  Academy, 
later  entering  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  from  which  he  was 
duly  graduated.  He  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  social  circles  of  this 
city  and  was  a  member  of  a  number  of  the  leading  clubs,  and  of  the 
College  fraternity  Phi  Kappa  Sigma. 

ALAN  WOOD,  Jr.,  whose  death  occurred  in  Philadelphia  on  October  31, 
last,  at  the  age  of  68  years,  was  one  of  Pennsylvania's  leading  iron 
masters,  his  father  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  iron  industry 
in  this  vicinity,  having  established  the  iron  works  at  Conshohocken 
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in  1826.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  after  receiving  a  good  education, 
in  1 85 1  went  to  Conshohocken,  where  he  was  instrumental  in  estab- 
lishing the  Schuylkill  Iron  Works,  which  he  had  charge  of  until  his 
retirement  some  ten  years  before  his  death,  since  which  time  he 
spent  in  travel  in  this  country  and  abroad.  In  1876  he  served  one 
term  in  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives.  He  was  a 
member  and  former  director  of  both  the  Union  League  and  Manu- 
facturers' Club,  and  also  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  He  was  liberal 
in  his  donations  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  interested  in 
charitable  work. 

ARCHIBALD  NISBETT  WATERHOUSE  was  born  in  New  York  City 
in  1850,  and  died  suddenly  in  Philadelphia,  November  7,  1902.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  and  in  1867  became 
a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York,  subsequently  becoming  Auditor,  in  which  position  he  served 
eight  years,  and  latterly  was  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trustees. 
In  1893  he  resigned  these  offices  and  associated  himself  with  the 
general  agency  of  that  company  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
he  remained  until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Union  League,  the  Rittenhouse  and  Country  Clubs,  and  the  Corin- 
thian Yacht  Club. 

THOMAS  MORRIS  PEROT,  a  well-known  business  man,  and  for  a 
number  of  years  prominent  in  public  affairs,  died  at  his  residence, 
18 10  Pine  street,  Philadelphia,  November  n,  1902.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  May  8,  1828,  and  after  graduating  from  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy  in  1849,  he  entered  the  wholesale  drug 
business,  in  which  he  continued  until  1870,  when  he  associated 
himself  with  his  father  in  the  malting  business.  For  forty-one  years 
he  was  President  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Company,  and  for 
twenty-five  years  he  was  President  of  the  Women's  Medical  College 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  on  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  In  addition  to  these  he  was  also  President  for  many 
years  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the  College  of  Phar- 
macy, and  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  to  Protect  Children 
from  Cruelty.  He  also  occupied  various  important  positions  in 
many  benevolent  and  large  financial  institutions.  He  was  long  a 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  and  for  many  years 
First  Vice-President  and  a  member  of  its  Executive  Council.  He 
was  actively  interested  in  the  effort  to  improve  local  political  affairs, 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Municipal 
Reform  Association  and  a  member  of  the  famous  Committee  of  One 
Hundred  during  its  entire  existence. 

BUSHROD  WASHINGTON  JAMES,  M.  D.,  a  prominent  physician  of 
the  homeopathic  school  and  a  writer  on  medical  and  historical 
subjects,  died  in  Philadelphia  on  January  6,   1903,  aged  66  years. 
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He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  Central  High 
School,  and  in  1857  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  1867  Dr.  James  went  to  Paris  as  a  National  Delegate 
from  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  to  the  French  Homeo- 
pathic Medical  Congress,  and  in  1881  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
International  Homeopathic  Convention  in  London.  He  prepared 
and  read  papers  before  each  of  these  gatherings  for  discussion.  He 
attended  the  London  Convention  and  the  World's  Medical  Congress, 
held  in  the  same  city  during  August  of  that  year.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  Attending  Physician  of  the  Northern  Home  for  Friend- 
less Children,  where  he  obtained  his  early  experience  in  ophthalmic 
practice,  having  treated  in  two  epidemics  of  contagious  ophthalmia 
over  five  hundred  cases  without  having  a  single  case  of  blindness  to 
result.  During  the  yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1878,  Dr.  James  served 
as  the  Commissioner  from  Philadelphia.  He  delivered  a  number  of 
important  addresses  before  distinguished  medical  societies  throughout 
the  country,  one  of  which,  entitled  "Progress  of  Homeopathy  in 
America,"  was  copied  and  read  before  the  International  Homeo- 
pathic Convention,  held  at  Basle,  Switzerland,  in  1886.  He  was 
President  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Medical  Society,  for  seventeen  years  surgical 
editor  of  the  "American  Observer,"  President  of  the  American 
Literary  Union,  President  of  the  Hahnemann  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
and  subsequent  to  his  resigning  the  Presidency  of  the  Medical  Board 
of  the  Children's  Homeopathic  Hospital,  was  for  ten  years  the 
Ophthalmic  Clinician  at  that  institution.  For  a  number  of  years 
Dr.  James  was  a  Trustee  and  Casualty  Physician  to  the  Hahnemann 
College  Hospital,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Spring  Garden  Institute.  He  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  "Seniors"  Associa- 
tion of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  and  the  American 
Public  Health  Association.  He  was  the  author  of  several  books, 
including  "Alaskana;  or  Legends  of  Alaska;"  "Alaska;  its  Neg- 
lected Past  and  Brilliant  Future,"  and  a  novel,  "The  Political 
Freshman,"  the  latter  being  published  only  last  year.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Union  League,  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  Franklin  Institute,  Horticultural  Society,  Anglers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Pennsylvania,  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Grand 
Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  Pennsylvania,  Masonic 
Veterans'  Association,  Knights  Templar  and  other  Masonic  bodies. 

HENRY  SASSAMAN  DOTTERER  died  in  Philadelphia,  January  10, 
1903,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age.  His  death,  which  was  unexpected 
and  sudden,  brought  sorrow  to  many.  Mr.  Dotterer  was  born  at 
Frederick,  Montgomery  County,  Penna.,  February  16,  1841,  and  in 
1865  he  entered  the  counting  rooms  of  Peter  Wright  &  Sons,  holding 
the  position  of  chief  accountant  for  eighteen  years.     In   1889  he 
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became  Auditor  of  the  National  Export  Association,  and  for  three 
years  prior  to  his  death  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Philadelphia  Com- 
mercial Museum.  About  a  month  before  his  death  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Pennypacker  to  become  his  private  secretary,  and  had 
accepted  the  position.  Mr.  Dotterer  was  deeply  interested  in  his- 
torical matters,  especially  as  pertained  to  the  region  where  he  was 
born  and  brought  up.  Among  his  published  works  is  one  entitled 
"The  Perkiomen,  Past  and  Present."  He  was  a  member  and  officer 
of  the  First  Reformed  Congregation  of  Philadelphia,  a  member  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania-German 
Society,  Presbyterian  Historical  Society,  and  the  Montgomery 
County  (Penna.)  Historical  Society. 

ARTHUR  HUTCHINSON  LITTLE,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Penna., 
December  28,  1846,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Arthur  Williamson 
Little,  a  silk  importer  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  who  also  was 
a  member  of  this  Society  until  his  death  in  1898. 

After  completing  his  education,  he  in  1864  entered  the  employ  of 
Bullock  &  Crenshaw,  manufacturing  chemists  of  Philadelphia,  and 
remained  there  for  several  years,  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
drugs  and  chemicals.  He  graduated  at  the  Philadelphia  College  of 
Pharmacy  in  1867,  where  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Zeta  Phi 
Society,  and  an  early  member  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

In  1862,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  became  a  member  of  the  First 
Regiment,  Grey  Reserves,  and  when  in  1863  the  Confederates,  under 
General  Robert  E.  Lee,  invaded  Pennsylvania,  he  was  mustered  as 
a  private  in  the  Thirty-second  Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteer 
Militia,  in  response  to  Governor  Curtin's  call  for  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  was  with  his  regiment  in  Carlisle  when  it  was  shelled  by 
General  Fitzhugh  Lee  on  July  1 ;  he  remained  in  active  service  in 
the  campaign  during  which  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  was  fought. 

About  1870  he  formed  a  copartnership  under  the  firm  name  of 
Kneeshaw,  Little  &  Co.,  for  the  manufacture  of  chemicals.  He 
traveled  extensively  through  the  United  States,  Canada,  South 
America,  Australia,  Europe  and  Asia,  and  retired  from  business 
in  1882.  Mr.  Little  was  abroad  each  year  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean  thirty-eight  times,  visiting 
almost  every  part  of  the  eastern  and  western  hemispheres;  and 
made  three  trips  around  the  world.  During  his  travels  he  accumu- 
lated a  large  collection  of  curios,  which  he  took  great  pleasure  in 
showing  to  his  friends,  in  his  bachelor  apartments  in  Philadelphia. 

Besides  his  membership  in  this  Society  Mr.  Little  was  a  member 
of  George  G.  Meade  Post,  No.  1,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Division  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  Touring  Club  of 
France,  and  a  life  member  of  the  Union  League  Club  of  Philadelphia. 
He  died  suddenly  in  Philadelphia,  January  13,  1903,  in  the  57th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  West  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery. 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  INGHAM,  well  known  in  business  and  social  circles 
of  Philadelphia,  and  as  a  philanthropist,  died  on  January  16,  1903, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Ingham  was  born  in  Salem,  N.  J., 
and  was  graduated  from  Yale  with  the  Class  of  1867,  and  first  entered 
business  at  Easton,  Penna.,  where  he  was  married,  and  afterward 
at  Salem,  N.  J.,  and  subsequently  connected  himself  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  as  one  of  its  Coal  Sales  Agents 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Mr.  Ingham  was  deeply 
interested  in  philanthropic  work,  and  his  gifts  to  charity  were  large. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Boys'  Club  in  Kensington,  and 
was  also  instrumental  in  founding  the  Maternity  Hospital,  of  which 
he  was  the  Treasurer  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Women's  Home  for  Consumptives,  and  was  on  the 
Board  of  Seamen's  Mission  and  the  Board  of  City  Mission.  He 
was  a  vestryman  of  St.  James'  Church,  Twenty-second  and  Walnut 
streets,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Church  Club,  and  for  many  years 
prior  to  the  last  year  he  was  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Alumni 
of  Yale  University.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  College  fraternity 
Psi  Upsilon. 

ROBERT  PACKER  LINDERMAN,  whose  death  occurred  at  South 
Bethlehem,  Penna.,  January  20,  1903,  was  born  at  Mauch  Chunk, 
July  26,  1863,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Garrett  B.  Linderman,  and  the 
grandson  of  the  late  Judge  Asa  Packer.  He  graduated  from  Lehigh 
University  in  1884,  and  for  his  scholarly  attainments  during  his 
undergraduate  course  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society,  and  for  two  terms  was  President  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
After  leaving  college  he  entered  the  employ  of  Linderman  &  Skeer, 
of  which  his  father  was  the  senior  member,  at  one  time  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  individual  coal  operators  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1885,  he  became 
head  of  the  firm,  and  conducted  its  extensive  business  until  the 
spring  of  1896,  when  they  retired  from  business.  In  1885  he  was 
elected  a  Director  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  National  Bank  of  Bethlehem, 
and  in  1888  became  its  President,  at  that  time  the  youngest  national 
bank  president  in  the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of  1890  he 
organized  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  and  was  its  first  President. 
In  1885  he  became  a  Director  of  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company  and 
in  1888  was  made  its  Vice-President,  and  in  1890  its  President. 

Mr.  Linderman  was  a  vestryman  of  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  of 
South  Bethlehem,  a  Trustee  of  Lehigh  University,  and  of  Bishop- 
thorpe  Seminary  of  that  place,  and  was  a  member  of  the  College 
fraternity  Sigma  Phi. 

HENRY  ALEXANDER  STEVENS,  whose  long  life  and  honorable 
career  came  to  an  end  on  January  20,  1903,  in  the  85th  year  of  his 
age,  was  born  at  Pittsburgh,  Penna.,  in  1818,  during  the  temporary 
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residence  there  of  his  parents,  his  father  acting  on  a  Government 
Commission  to  survey  and  establish  the  true  channel  of  the  Ohio 
River.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1848  and  continued  in 
active  practice  to  within  a  year  of  his  death,  for  many  years  in 
Montgomery  County,  Penna.,  He  was  descended  from  early  French 
Huguenot  ancestors.  His  paternal  grandmother  was  of  the  Guion 
family  of  La  Rochelle,  France,  who  came  to  America  in  1691  and 
settled  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  His  mother's  father  was  General 
Nicholas  Pariset,  who  came  to  America  by  invitation  of  Lafayette 
to  assist  in  our  Revolutionary  cause,  arriving  with  the  French  forces 
which  landed  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  July,  1780,  with  General  de 
Rochambeau.  General  Pariset  having  married  the  daughter  of 
John  York,  a  Colonial  officer  who  resided  near  the  Head  of  Elk,  in 
Maryland,  he  located  there  for  a  number  of  years  before  his  removal 
to  Trenton,  N.  J.,  where  he  prepared  a  treatise  on  the  "Discipline 
of  the  Cavalry  of  the  United  States,"  which  was  dedicated  and  pre- 
sented to  General  Washington.  The  paternal  ancestors  of  Mr. 
Stevens  were  English,  they  coming  to  America  in  1668.  He  was  a 
kinsman  of  Mr.  John  Austin  Stevens,  the  founder  of  our  organization. 
His  father,  who  was  born  in  New  York,  in  his  early  youth  followed 
the  sea,  and  participated  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  where  he  gained 
the  rank  of  a  Midshipman,  and  afterwards  Captain. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  and  at  various  times 
was  candidate  for  the  State  Legislature  and  for  the  Judgeship  of 
Montgomery  County,  but  was  unable  to  overcome  the  strong  majority 
of  the  opposing  party.  He  was  a  man  of  superior  literary  attain- 
ments, frequently  contributing  to  the  press  in  both  prose  and  verse. 
His  long  life  was  one  of  quiet,  even  rectitude;  always  of  dignified 
bearing  and  gentle  in  his  manners — ever  strong  in  probity  he  would 
never  descend  to  the  slightest  variation  from  his  integrity  of  purpose. 

He  was  greatly  interested  in  this  Society;  though  his  advanced 
years  prevented  him  from  actively  participating  in  its  functions  he 
frequently  offered  valuable  suggestions  for  the  good  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  the  Society  of  Sons  of  the  Revolution  had  in  him  a  member 
of  whom  they  can  well  feel  proud. 

Mr.  Stevens  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Dallett,  of  Phila- 
delphia, a  granddaughter  of  John  Simcoe  Saunders,  of  London, 
author  of  the  celebrated  law  work  known  as  "Saunders'  Pleadings." 
Besides  his  membership  in  this  Society  he  was  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  a  charter  member  of  his 
lodge  more  than  fifty  years  ago.  His  remains  were  laid  to  rest  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  in  the  beautiful  Woodlands  Cemetery  in 
West  Philadelphia. 

CHARLES  WETHERILL  GUMBES,  M.  D.,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
failure  at  his  home,  near  Oaks,  Montgomery  County,  Penna.,  where 
he  was  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  January  31,  1903,  in 
the  62d  year  of  his  age. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM  FARRAR  SMITH,  one  of  the  last  five 
surviving  corps  commanders  in  the  Union  Army  during  the  Civil 
War,  died  at  his  home,  1013  Clinton  street,  Philadelphia,  on  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1903,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  General  Smith  was  born 
at  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  and  began  his  military  career  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  when  he  was  appointed  a  cadet  in  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  where  he  was  graduated  with  honors  in  1845, 
and  was  made  a  Lieutenant  of  Engineers.  During  the  progress  of 
the  Mexican  War  he  was  engaged  on  surveys  and  explorations  in 
the  Great  Lake  regions,  and  later  in  Texas.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Civil  War  he  was  on  duty  as  Secretary  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board,  having  risen  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  Early  in  1861  he 
raised  the  Third  Regiment  of  Vermont  Volunteer  Infantry  and 
accepted  the  commission  as  Colonel  of  Volunteers,  but  was  soon 
afterward  made  a  Brigadier-General  in  command  of  the  Vermont 
Brigade  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac;  later  he  com- 
manded the  First  Division  of  the  Sixth  Army  Corps  under  General 
George  B.  McClellan.  He  served  among  other  engagements  in  the 
Seven  Days  Fight  and  in  the  Battles  of  Yorktown,  Lee's  Mills, 
Williamsburg,  Fair  Oaks,  White  Oak  Swamp,  Savage's  Station, 
Malvern  Hill,  Fredericksburg,  Gaines'  Mill,  Antietam  and  Cold 
Harbor.  He  specially  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  White 
Oak  Swamp,  where  he  drove  back  "Stonewall"  Jackson's  brigade 
of  Confederates.  In  July,  1862,  he  was  made  Major-General  of 
Volunteers,  and  commanded  a  Division  in  the  Antietam,  South 
Mountain  and  Rappahannock  campaigns.  One  of  General  Smith's 
achievements  was  the  converting  into  a  competent  body  of  soldiers, 
untrained  militiamen  from  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  during  the 
Gettysburg  campaign.  In  1863,  General  Smith  was  transferred  to 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  and  did  gallant  service  at  Chicka- 
mauga  and  Chattanooga.  He  was  under  General  Grant  with  the 
Army  of  the  East,  and  after  the  battle  of  Missionary  Ridge  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps,  Army  of  the  James, 
with  which  corps  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  the 
engineering  features  of  which  were  arranged  by  him.  After  the 
surrender  of  Lee,  General  Smith  was  ordered  to  special  duty  under 
the  Secretary  of  War.  He  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  March  1, 
1889,  with  the  rank  of  Major  of  Engineers.  His  military  services 
as  contained  in  the  U.  S.  Army  Register  is  as  follows: 

Cadet  from  Vermont  to  U.  S.  Military  Academy,  July  1,  1841. 

Brevet  Second- Lieutenant,  Topographical  Engineers,  July  1,  1845. 

Second- Lieutenant,  Topographical  Engineers,  July  14,  1849. 

First-Lieutenant,  Topographical  Engineers,  March  3,  1853. 

Captain  (14  years'  service),  July  1,  1859. 

Colonel,  Third  Vermont  Volunteer  Infantry,  July  22,  1861. 

Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  August  13,  1861. 
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Major- General  of  Volunteers,  July  4,  1862. 

Transferred  to  Engineers  U.  S.  Army  with  rank  of  Major,  March 
3,  1863. 

Resigned  Volunteer  Service,  November  4,  1865. 

Brevet-Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  March  13,  1865. 

Resigned  from  U.  S.  Army,  March  21,  1867. 

Appointed  Major  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  February  27,  1889. 

Retired,  with  rank  of  Major,  U.  S.  A.,  March  1,  1889. 

In  1882  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Harbor  Improvements  at 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  occupied  this  position  until  about  two  years 
ago.  For  some  time  he  occupied  the  position  of  President  of  the 
Police  Commission  of  New  York,  an  office  subsequently  held  by  the 
present  President  of  the  United  States. 

General  Smith  was  held  in  high  esteem  by  President  Lincoln, 
Secretary  Stanton,  General  Grant  and  other  leaders  of  the  Civil  War, 
all  of  whom  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  ability. 

General  Smith  gave  some  of  his  time  to  literature,  and  in  1893 
published  a  volume  entitled  "From  Chattanooga  to  Petersburg 
under  Generals  Grant  and  Butler;  a  Contribution  to  the  History  of 
the  War  and  a  Personal  Vindication." 

The  only  organization  of  its  character  to  which  General  Smith 
attached  himself  was  this  Society,  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest. 
His  funeral  services  were  held  at  St.  Stephen's  P.  E.  Church,  Tenth 
street,  Philadelphia,  on  the  morning  of  March  3,  the  interment  being 
made  at  Arlington,  where  lie  buried  many  of  his  companions  in  arms 
who  had  preceded  him  to  their  rest. 

JOEL  JACKSON  BAILY,  business  man  and  philanthropist,  and  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  died  at  his 
home,  1826  Arch  street,  March  5,  1903,  in  the  77th  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  in  declining  health  for  more  than  a  year.  Mr.  Baily 
was  a  native  of  Brandywine,  Wilmington,  Del.,  but  in  childhood 
removed  to  London  Grove,  Chester  County,  Penna.,  where  his 
antecedents  had  located  as  early  as  1685.  Until  his  eighteenth  year 
he  was  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil,  having  in  the  meanwhile  acquired 
a  good  education  in  public  and  private  schools.  Dissatisfied  with 
the  paucity  of  opportunities  for  beneficially  employing  his  talents 
and  energy  afforded  by  farm  life,  he  sought  a  wider  field  in  the 
mercantile  circles  of  Philadelphia.  In  1844  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  this  city  and  began  his  long  career  as  a  merchant,  which  ended 
only  after  having  been  actively  engaged  therein  for  a  period  of  fifty 
years.  Notwithstanding  that  his  time  was  largely  taken  up  with 
business  interests,  his  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  prompted 
him  to  devote  his  energy  to  bettering  the  condition  of  all  public 
affairs  as  diligently  as  he  attended  to  his  personal  matters.  During 
the  war  he  was  active  in  contributing  to  the  success  of  the  Union 
with  money,  and  in  other  directions.     In  1863  he  became  a  member 
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of  the  Union  League  and  was  for  many  years  a  Director.  In  1876 
he  was  prominently  identified  with  the  Centennial  Exposition  and 
a  member  of  its  Committee  on  Finance;  he  was  also  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Permanent  Exposition  and  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  Bi-Centennial  celebration  in  1882  of  Philadelphia's 
establishment.  Aside  from  his  prominence  as  a  merchant,  Mr.  Baily 
was  known  as  a  participant  in  many  public  movements  looking  to 
the  exploitation  of  the  city's  greatness  and  the  purging  of  the  cor- 
ruption from  its  politics.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  formed  in  1880.  He  was  a  Director  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society  for  the  Protection  of  Children  from  Cruelty;  Vice- 
President  of  the  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association,  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Humane  Society,  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Art  Club,  Manufacturers'  Club,  Sons 
of  Delaware  and  many  other  societies;  he  was  also  included  in  the 
directorates  of  the  Delaware  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  and 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

Mr.  Baily  was  identified  with  the  Church  Council  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  at  Broad  and  Arch  streets  during  its  existence,  and  afterward 
as  a  vestryman  of  St.  James'  P.  E.  Church  of  Kingsessing. 

In  1897,  his  fellow-merchants,  bankers  and  business  men  of  Phila- 
delphia tendered  Mr.  Baily  a  banquet  at  the  Union  League  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  business  career  in  this  city. 
In  the  death  of  Mr.  Baily  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  lost  one  of  its 
best  known  citizens  and  philanthropists,  and  this  Society  one  of  its 
most  honored  members. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Charles  Henry  Jones, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 
Ethan  Allen  Weaver,  Secretary. 

On  motion  the  report  was  accepted  and  referred  to  the 
incoming  Board  of  Managers  to  be  printed  with  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  and  of 
the  Auditors  (Mr.  Edward  Stalker  Sayres  and  Mr.  George 
Cuthbert  Gillespie),  whereupon  on  motion  the  reports  were 
accepted  and  ordered  to  be  filed. 

There  being  no  other  "Reports  of  Officers  and  Committees" 
or  "Unfinished  Business,"  "New  Business"  was  called,  where- 
upon Mr.  Eben  Boyd  Weitzel  made  a  motion,  which  was  seconded 
and  agreed  to,  that  the  surviving  founders  of  this  Society  be 
made  Life  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Sons  of  the 
Revolution. 
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The  next  order  of  business  being  "Election  of  Officers,"  the 
Secretary  read  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Edward  Stalker  Sayres,  placing  in 
nomination  the  following  Officers,  Managers,  Delegates  and 
Alternate  Delegates,  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President, 

Richard  McCall  Cadwalader. 

First  Vice-President, 

Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker. 

Second  Vice-President, 

Gen.  John  Rutter  Brooke,  U.  S.  A. 

Secretary, 

Ethan  Allen  Weaver. 

Treasurer, 
Charles  Henry  Jones. 

Registrar, 

John  Woolf  Jordan. 

Historian, 

Josiah  Granville  Leach. 

Chaplain, 

The  Rev.  George  Woolsey  Hodge. 

Managers, 
Capt.  Henry  Hobart  Bellas,  U.  S.  A., 
William  Macpherson  Hornor, 
Hon.  John  B.  McPherson, 
Rev.  Horace  Edwin  Hayden, 
Thomas  Hewson  Bradford,  M.  D., 
Francis  von  Albade  Cabeen, 
Sidney  B.  Liggett, 
William  Potter, 
Richard  D.  Barclay. 

Delegates  to  the  General  Society, 
Charles  Henry  Jones, 
Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker, 
Frederick  Prime, 
Josiah  Granville  Leach, 
John  Woolf  Jordan. 

Alternates. 
Hon.  James  Tyndale  Mitchell, 
Louis  Alexander  Biddle, 
Howard  Wood, 
John  Heman  Converse, 
Craige  Lippincott. 
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The  Chairman  announced  that  the  presentation  of  these  names 
by  the  Nominating  Committee  did  not  preclude  any  other 
nominations.  No  other  nominations  being  made,  Mr.  Edward 
Shippen  moved  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  cast  one  ballot, 
representing  the  membership  of  the  Society,  for  the  gentlemen 
named  through  the  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  which 
motion  was  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  and  the 
above  nominees  were  declared  by  the  Chairman  to  be  elected 
the  Officers,  Managers,  Delegates  and  Alternate  Delegates  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Colonel  J.  Granville  Leach,  after  referring  to  the  compliment 
paid  the  surviving  founders  of  this  Society  in  the  motion  made 
by  Mr.  Weitzel,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  upon  reflection 
he  thought  the  action  with  reference  to  making  the  surviving 
founders  of  this  Society  Life  Members  to  be  illegal,  inasmuch  as 
the  By-Laws  provide  that  Life  Membership  can  only  be  had  by 
the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The  subject  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Jones,  Mr.  Edward  Shippen, 
Mr.  Richard  DeCharms  Barclay,  and  Mr.  William  Smith  Rowen, 
Mr.  Eben  Boyd  Weitzel  having  in  the  meantime  formally  with- 
drawn his  motion. 

Mr.  Charles  Henry  Jones,  after  reading  that  portion  of  the 
By-Laws  which  refers  to  membership  in  the  Society,  moved 
that  Section  IV  of  the  By-Laws  be  amended  by  striking  out 
the  following  words:  "The  payment  at  one  time  of  fifty  dollars 
shall  constitute  a  Life  Membership,"  and  substituting  therefor 
the  following: 

' '  That  all  living  founders  of  the  Society  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  Honorary  Life  Members,  and  that  any  other  member  may 
become  a  Life  Member  of  this  Society  by  paying  the  sum  of  fifty 
dollars  at  one  time." 

The  next  order  of  business,  the  "  Reading  of  the  rough  minutes 
of  the  meeting,"  was  on  motion  dispensed  with,  whereupon  a 
motion  to  adjourn  was  made  and  carried. 

HENRY  MARTYN  DECHERT, 

Chairman  of  Meeting. 
RICHARD  McCALL  CADWALADER, 

President. 
ETHAN  ALLEN  WEAVER, 

Secretary. 


3*m*  20t  1903. 


Committee  on  Celebration  of  Evacuation-Day, 

J903. 


Francis  Von  Albade 
Charles  Henry  Jones, 
Col.  William  Brooke-Rawle, 
John  Marston, 

Charles  Evert  Cadwalader,  M.  D., 
William  Augustus  Patton, 
Alexander  Wilson  Wister, 
William  Copeland  Furbur, 
John  Morin  Scott, 
Rev.  M.  Reed  Minnich, 
Ewing  Jordan,  M.  D., 
Harry  Blake  Tyler, 
Horace  Magee, 

Maj.  J.  K.  Corson,  M.  D.,  U.  S.  A., 
John  Buck  Morgan, 
Franklin  Peale, 

Rear-Admiral  J.  J.  Read,  U.  S.  N., 
John  Haseltine  Carstairs, 
John  Edgar  Burnett  Buckenham, 
Walter  Bell  Scaife, 
Matthew  Baird,  Jr., 
Ralph  Currier  Putnam, 
Lt.  Sylvester  Bonnaffon,  3d,  U.S.A., 
Ethan  Alle 


Cabeen,  Chairman. 
Mayland  Cuthbert, 
Hiram  Young, 
John  Farr  Simons, 
Alexander  Wilson  Russell,  Jr., 
Edward  Page  Vogels, 
Isaac  Starr,  Jr., 
T.  Milnor  Morris, 
William  Martin  Bonsall, 
James  Lane  Pennypacker, 
George  Mechlin  Wagner, 
Jacob  Shotwell  Robeson, 
Thomas  Reath, 
Roberts  Coles  Robinson, 
William  Moylan  Lansdale, 
Joshua  Tevis, 
George  Hale,  M.  D., 
Philip  Albright  Small, 
Samuel  Philip  Sadtler,  Ph.  D., 
William  Thomas  Robinson, 
William  Leverett, 
Clarence  Payne  Franklin,  M.  D., 
Maj.  Andrew  Gregg  Curtin  Quay, 
n  Weaver. 
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THE  CAMP  ON  THE  NESHAMINY. 

An  Address  Delivered  Before  the  Pennsylvania  Society 
of  Sons  of  the  Revolution, 

At  Washington's  Headquarters  on  the  Little  Neshaminy,  Bucks  County, 
Pennsylvania,  June  20,  1903. 

BY 

CHARLES  HENRY  JONES, 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers. 

My  Fellow-Members  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution. 

We  have  come  out  to  this  historic  ground  to  show  our  interest 
in  the  movements  of  the  Revolution;  to  note  its  progress,  and 
to  familiarize  ourselves  with  its  incidents  and  details ;  to  gather 
such  inspiration  as  we  can  from  this  venerated  place,  which  is 
full  of  associations  of  the  deepest  interest  to  us,  because  over 
these  hillsides  and  fields  the  main  body  of  the  Continental  army, 
under  Washington,  was  twice  encamped,  first  on  the  night  of 
July  31,  1777,  and  afterward  for  two  weeks,  from  August  10  to 
August  23,  1777 — a  longer  time  than  it  was  encamped  at  any 
other  place  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  exception  of  Whitemarsh 
and  Valley  Forge. 

Our  presence  to-day,  in  this  place,  where  they  spread  their 
tents,  makes  us  mindful  of  what  they  were;  of  the  stern  stuff 
out  of  which  they  were  made;  of  the  high  aims  that  actuated 
them;  of  their  patriotism,  of  which  their  conduct  furnished  the 
highest  example;  of  what  they  were  willing  to  suffer  to  uphold 
the  principle  of  human  liberty,  which  was  dearer  to  them  than 
their  lives;  of  what  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  maintain 
for  themselves  and  their  posterity  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
action,  those  fundamental  principles  of  self-government  which 
they  had  inherited  from  the  early  pioneers  who  crossed  the 
seas,  a  century  before,  to  escape  oppression.  We  are  not  always 
mindful  of  these  things.     It  is  well  for  us  to  recall  them  here. 

This  place  was  not  selected  because  it  was  a  strong  position. 
No  entrenchments  were  thrown  up.     It  was  simply  an  encamp- 
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ment,  with  no  enemy  near,  or  expected,  where  the  Continental 
army,  bewildered  by  the  movements  of  General  Howe,  awaited 
the  development  of  events. 

It  is  a  beautiful  spot  as  you  see  it  to-day,  with  green  meadows 
and  a  refreshing  stream,  in  a  rich  and  prosperous  agricultural 
country,  remote  and  peaceful,  in  which  this  weary  army,  after 
its  long,  hot  and  dusty  march,  was  glad  to  rest. 

This  region  was  settled  by  the  Scotch-Irish  as  early  as  1726, 
and  was  among  the  first  and  most  noted  of  those  settlements. 
Their  descendants  were  staunch  supporters  of  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, and  the  army  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  zealous 
friends  here.  One  of  those  early  settlers,  who  died  before  the 
Revolution,  was  William  Miller,  a  founder  of  Neshaminy  Church, 
who  gave  to  it  part  of  the  graveyard,  where  the  first  church 
stood.  Two  of  his  descendants  are  members  of  this  Society. 
Another  was  James  Wallace,  part  of  whose  land,  west  of  the 
York  Road,  was  occupied  by  the  camp,  and  one  of  whose  de- 
scendants is  a  member  of  this  Society.  He  was  among  the  most 
prominent  advocates  of  the  cause  in  Bucks  County;  member 
of  the  local  Committee  of  Safety;  member  of  the  Provincial 
Councils  that  met  in  Carpenters'  Hall  in  1774  and  1776,  and 
Judge  of  the  Courts  of  the  county  under  the  Constitution  of 
1776.  One  of  the  descendants  of  these  strong  people,  who  was 
born  here,  was  Rev.  Daniel  McCalla,  scholar,  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton, and  Chaplain  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Battalion  of  the 
Continental  Line,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Three  Rivers.  From 
the  other  side  of  Carr's  Hill,  came  Colonel  William  Baxter,  of 
the  "  Flying  Camp,"  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fort  Wash- 
ington, November  16,  1776. 

The  camp  was  called  " Cross- Roads "  and  "Neshaminy 
Bridge,"  the  first  because  the  Old  York  Road  and  the  road 
from  Bristol  to  the  northward  (two  old  roads  that  were  laid  out 
before  171 1)  crossed  each  other  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Head- 
quarters; and  the  other  after  the  old  stone  bridge  that  then 
spanned  the  creek.  Washington  also  called  it,  sometimes, 
"Neshaminy  Camp." 

The  events  which  transpired  here  were  commonplace  and 
without  interest  in  themselves.  They  are  only  made  inter- 
esting by  the  immortal  names  with  which  they  are  associated, 
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and  because  they  have  a  place  among  the  greater  events  which 
go  before  and  follow  after  them  in  that  epoch-marking  period 
in  the  history  of  the  world. 

This  was  a  lull  before  the  storm.  Clouds  were  gathering  at 
the  North  and  at  the  South.  The  makers  of  the  greatest  empire 
the  world  has  ever  seen  were  waiting  here  for  the  storm  to 
break.  They  were  not  only  the  soldiers  who  were  righting  the 
battles  that  made  the  existence  of  this  nation  possible.  Among 
them  were  also  the  statesmen,  who  afterward  helped  to  lay  the 
civic  foundations  of  its  greatness.  This  house  was  the  tempo- 
rary home  of  the  man  who  presided  over  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  who,  as  its  first 
President,  organized  the  government,  and  started  it  on  its  long 
career  of  prosperity.  With  him,  as  Aide-de-Camp,  with  the 
rank  of  Lieutenant- Colonel,  was  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  only 
a  youth  of  twenty,  who  was  afterward,  during  its  formative 
period,  one  of  the  country's  greatest  statesmen.  On  this  hill- 
side was  the  tent  of  John  Marshall,  Captain  of  infantry  in 
Maxwell's  Brigade,  who  was  afterward  the  great  Chief  Justice 
and  expounder  of  the  Constitution,  at  whose  burial,  sixty  years 
later,  the  Liberty  Bell  was  sounded  for  the  last  time.  Near  the 
"  Cross- Roads "  below,  were  the  quarters  of  James  Monroe, 
Major  on  the  staff  of  Lord  Stirling,  another  of  the  country's 
greatest  statesmen,  who,  as  its  fifth  President,  promulgated  the 
great  American  doctrine  that  bears  his  name. 

We,  who,  but  a  century  later,  are  permitted  to  see  the  mag- 
nificent structure  which  time,  and  those  who  followed  their 
example,  have  reared  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  them,  may 
form  some  estimate  of  the  wisdom  which  guided  them,  and  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  which  sustained  them,  as  they  struggled 
on,  with  their  slender  resources,  against  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles,  until  their  work  was  done,  and  the  end  accomplished. 

The  military  movements  of  the  year  1777  began  at  Princeton, 
and  ended  at  Valley  Forge.  It  was,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
memorable  year  of  the  Revolution.  It  holds  the  cherished 
names  of  Princeton,  Bennington,  Brandywine,  Paoli,  German- 
town,  Saratoga,  Whitemarsh  and  Valley  Forge.  There  is  not 
such  a  cluster  of  names  to  be  found  in  any  other  year  of  the 
Revolution.     It  was  a  year  of  more  bloodshed,  and  perhaps  of 
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greater  suffering.  The  British  army  was  commanded  by  Sir 
William  Howe.  He  on  one  side,  and  Washington  on  the  other, 
had  commanded  the  contending  armies  of  the  Revolution  ever 
since  the  siege  of  Boston.  One  historian  speaks  of  it  as  "the 
most  arduous  and  eventful  year  of  Washington's  military  life; 
one  of  the  most  trying  to  his  character  and  fortunes."  With  it 
the  military  career  of  Sir  William  Howe  came  to  a  close.  He 
was  not  unlike  Washington  in  appearance,  tall,  well-propor- 
tioned, dignified,  courteous,  and  popular  with  his  army.  As 
opposing  leaders  in  a  great  cause  they  had  measured  their 
strength  with  each  other,  and  the  British  Ministry  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  result;  and  so  Sir  William  Howe  passed  from 
the  scene.  The  situation  was  not  improved  by  the  appointment 
of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  his  successor. 

When  the  campaign  of  1777  opened,  the  war  had  been  in 
progress  for  two  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  the 
British,  who  had  undertaken  the  task  of  subjugating  the 
Colonies,  occupied  no  greater  portion  of  them  than  the  City  of 
New  York  and  the  territory  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  They 
had  no  foothold  anywhere  else.  The  British  Ministry,  there- 
fore, had  determined  to  see  if  they  could  not  accomplish  greater 
results  with  reinforcements,  and  more  energetic  measures.  The 
plan  of  campaign,  as  mapped  out  by  them,  seems  plain  to  us, 
though  it  was  the  source  of  much  perplexity  to  our  ancestors. 
Burgoyne  was  to  come  down  from  the  North,  and  separate  the 
Eastern  from  the  Southern  Colonies.  Sir  William  Howe  was 
to  capture  Philadelphia.  They  tried  both,  accomplished  nothing 
and  lost  much.  The  campaign  was  a  complete  failure.  Bur- 
goyne surrendered  at  Saratoga,  and  though  Howe  took  Phila- 
delphia, he  nearly  lost  it  at  Germantown,  and  it  was  voluntarily 
evacuated  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  the  following  June.  It  is 
this  event  we  celebrate  here  to-day.  At  the  end  of  another 
year — in  the  fall  of  1778 — the  situation  was  unchanged.  Wash- 
ington was  back  in  his  old  camp  at  Morristown,  and  the  British 
army,  under  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  confined  again  to  the  City 
of  New  York  and  its  vicinity — just  where  both  armies  had  been 
two  years  before,  when  the  campaign  of  1777  opened.  The 
situation  was  practically  the  same  in  the  winter  of  17 78-1 7 79 
that  it  had  been  in  the  winter  of  17 76-1777 — with  this  important 
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difference,  the  British  had  lost  one  of  their  best  equipped  and 
most  important  armies  (and  by  that  misfortune  had  hastened 
the  consummation  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  with  France),  and 
had  suffered  a  virtual  defeat  at  Monmouth. 

When  the  spring  of  1777  opened,  Washington's  army  was  in 
the  hills  of  Morristown.  The  British  army,  under  Sir  William 
Howe,  was  at  Brunswick  and  Amboy,  twenty  miles  below,  and 
Burgoyne  was  in  Canada.  Washington's  army  was  reduced  to 
about  3,000  men,  composed  of  the  thin  ranks  of  six  or  seven 
Continental  regiments,  and  small  bodies  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  militia,  upon  whom  little  reliance  could  be  placed. 
They  were  poorly  officered  and  poorly  equipped.  Many  of  the 
officers  were  absent.  As  late  as  June,  Arnold,  who  was  in 
command  at  Philadelphia,  reproached  the  great  number  of 
officers  who  were  there,  and  ordered  them  to  rejoin  the  army 
at  once. 

There  had  been  great  extremes  of  public  feeling  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  within  the  year.  When  Washington's 
army  was  fleeing  across  New  Jersey,  in  November,  1776,  the 
alarm  and  despondency  of  the  patriots  amounted  almost  to  a 
panic.  The  Loyalists  were  elated  and  complacent;  Congress 
made  Washington  military  dictator,  and  fled  precipitately  to 
Baltimore.  With  Washington's  brilliant  successes  in  New 
Jersey,  which  followed,  came  a  reaction  of  confidence,  apathy, 
and  supineness,  and  his  army  was  now  feeling  the  effect  of  it. 
The  main  body  of  the  militia  had  gone  to  their  homes  after  the 
victory  at  Princeton.  The  enlistments  in  the  old  Continental 
regiments,  which  were  only  for  a  year,  had  expired,  and  enlist- 
ments to  fill  up  the  Continental  regiments  under  the  new 
arrangement,  which  went  into  effect  in  January,  were  proceeding 
very  slowly.  The  early  enthusiasm  of  the  war  had  subsided, 
and  the  people  were  now  confronted  with  its  sober  realities. 
Graydon,  who  visited  Washington's  camp  at  this  time,  says: 
"I  had  been  extremely  anxious  to  see  our  army.  Here  it  was, 
but  I  could  see  nothing  that  deserved  the  name."  The  British 
army  that  was  lying  in  front  of  it  consisted  of  ten  thousand 
well-uniformed,  well-armed,  well-officered,  well-disciplined  men. 
It  was  no  wonder  Washington  was  in  a  constant  state  of  dread 
and  anxiety  lest  they  should  discover  his  weakness.     "  Nothing 
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but  their  ignorance  of  our  numbers  protects  us  at  this  very 
time,"  he  wrote  to  Governor  Trumbull  of  Connecticut. 

But,  fortunately,  this  was  not  a  season  of  military  activity 
The  winter  was  long,  and  the  cold  intense.  General  Howe  and 
his  officers  were  passing  it  comfortably  in  New  York.  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  had  gone  to  England,  and  did  not  return  until  July. 
Washington,  who  had  been  ill,  was  administering  the  limited 
hospitalities  of  his  camp  at  Morristown,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington. 

General  Howe  had  written  to  Lord  George  Germain  in 
January  that  he  intended,  as  soon  as  the  season  would  permit, 
to  penetrate  into  Pennsylvania  with  his  main  army,  across 
New  Jersey,  but  he  was  delayed  in  attempting  this  movement 
by  the  lines  of  determined  men  who  held  the  hills  at  Morristown 

His  brother,  Lord  Howe,  who  was  to  support  him  with  the 
navy,  sent  one  James  Molesworth  to  Philadelphia  in  March  to 
procure  pilots  who  were  familiar  with  the  channel  of  the  Dela- 
ware. It  was  not  a  difficult  matter,  at  that  time,  to  pass  from 
New  York  to  Philadelphia  through  the  lines  of  the  armies. 
Molesworth  lodged  at  Mrs.  Yarnall's,  on  Chestnut  street,  and 
carried  on  his  negotiations  with  the  pilots  at  the  house  of  a 
Mrs.  McKay  on  Union  street.  The  bargain  was  made  and  the 
money  paid,  but  these  pilots,  whose  names  were  Eldridge, 
Higgons  and  Snyder,  proved  to  be  patriots,  and  the  conference 
ended  in  Molesworth 's  arrest.  He  was  hanged  a  few  days  after- 
wards as  a  spy.  The  failure  to  get  these  pilots  may  have  had 
some  influence  upon  General  Howe  in  his  selection,  later,  of  the 
route  to  Philadelphia,  by  the  Chesapeake. 

As  the  season  advanced,  Washington  received  substantial 
reinforcements,  and  finding  Howe  very  dilatory  in  his  move- 
ments, he  advanced  his  army  to  a  strong  position  at  Middle- 
brook,  fifteen  miles  further  south,  on  the  Raritan  River.  General 
Howe,  who  was  fully  aware  of  the  great  superiority  of  his  own 
army,  marched  it  into  the  country  below  as  soon  as  he  learned 
of  this  movement,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  draw  Washington 
into  a  general  engagement,  and,  by  crushing  his  army,  make 
the  way  to  Philadelphia  across  New  Jersey  clear.  There  was 
some  heavy  skirmishing,  but  Washington  was  too  prudent  to 
leave  his  strong  position  and  accept  this  unequal  contest.     He 
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knew  perfectly  well  that  the  British  army  would  not  dare  to 
march  for  Philadelphia,  and  leave  his  army  behind  them. 
Stedman,  the  English  historian,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of 
these  manoeuvres,  writes  that  Howe  "was  thoroughly  sensible 
of  the  impracticability  of  making  an  attack  on  Washington  in 
his  present  situation,  for  his  camp  extended  along  several  hills, 
and  was  strongly  fortified  by  intrenchments  and  artillery.  He, 
therefore,  made  use  of  every  possible  effort  to  induce  Washington 
to  quit  his  position  and  hazard  an  engagement.  The  American 
General,  however,  easily  penetrated  into  the  designs  of  Howe, 
and  eluded  them  by  his  cool,  collected  and  prudent  conduct." 

With  no  little  disappointment,  Howe  now  reluctantly  aban- 
doned his  plan  of  moving  against  Philadelphia  across  New 
Jersey.  He  withdrew  all  his  forces  to  Amboy,  marched  them 
across  a  pontoon  bridge  to  Staten  Island,  evacuated  New  Jersey, 
and  began  the  embarkation  of  his  army  upon  the  vessels  of  the 
fleet  that  was  lying  in  those  waters. 

This  was  the  second  time  Washington  had  frustrated  Howe's 
plans  of  approaching  Philadelphia  by  the  way  of  New  Jersey, 
but  it  did  not  affect  Howe's  determination  to  move  against  that 
city.  When  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga  he  wrote  to 
Burgoyne  from  Staten  Island  wishing  him  success,  and  informing 
him  of  his  intention  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  expected 
to  meet  Washington.  Lord  George  Germain  had  written  to 
General  Howe  that  if  he  moved  against  Philadelphia  he  hoped 
he  would  return  in  time  to  cooperate  with  Burgoyne.  The 
British  Ministry  did  not  understand  the  problem  with  which 
they  were  dealing.  If  General  Howe  ever  entertained  any  such 
thoughts,  the  impracticability  of  the  plan  became  clear  to  him 
as  soon  as  he  was  obliged  to  evacuate  New  Jersey  and  take  the 
long  route  to  Philadelphia  by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake.  At 
that  time  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  have  to  leave 
Burgoyne  to  his  own  fortunes,  or  to  such  assistance  as  he  might 
receive  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  later  pushed  up  the  Hudson 
and  captured  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery.  Lord  George 
Germain's  letter  did  not  reach  General  Howe  until  after  he  had 
entered  the  Chesapeake,  and,  of  course,  it  was  then  too  late  to 
change  his  plans.  After  that  his  attention  was  so  completely 
occupied  by  Washington  that  he  had  no  time  to  think  of 
Burgoyne. 
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From  the  time  Howe  put  his  army  on  board  the  fleet  at  Staten 
Island  until  Washington  broke  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neshaminy,  Howe's  movements  were  the  source  of  painful  con- 
jecture, uncertainty  and  anxiety  to  him.  For  two  months  he 
was  in  a  constant  state  of  perplexity  and  unrest.  Much  of  this, 
as  we  are  able  to  see  the  situation  now,  seems  to  have  been 
unnecessary;  but  in  the  fierce  light  that  always  beat  upon  him, 
in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  that  always  rested  upon  him, 
and  of  his  limited  sources  of  information,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand how  such  doubts  and  perplexities  were  natural. 

What  was  to  be  the  destination  of  that  fleet?  Washington's 
belief  that  Howe's  object  was  Philadelphia  still  amounted  almost 
to  a  conviction,  but  it  had  long  been  the  cherished  object  of 
the  British  to  gain  control  of  the  Valley  of  the  Hudson,  and 
cut  off  all  intercourse  between  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Colo- 
nies. It  had  been  the  object  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  when  he 
unsuccessfully  besieged  Ticonderoga  in  the  fall  of  1776.  It  was 
the  object  of  Burgoyne  in  1777,  who  was  now  leading  the  same 
army  down  from  the  North.  Having  failed  to  accomplish  it  with 
these  armies,  the  British  attempted  it  later  through  the  treason 
of  Arnold.  It  was  a  military  object  of  the  greatest  importance; 
of  greater  importance  than  Philadelphia.  Washington  undoubt- 
edly so  considered  it.  It  seemed  clearly  the  policy  of  Howe  to 
sail  up  the  Hudson  and  assist  Burgoyne,  with  all  his  power,  in 
his  effort  to  accomplish  this  most  coveted  object,  and  Wash- 
ington, very  naturally,  could  not  rid  his  mind  of  the  fear  that 
it  might  be  Howe's  intention  to  do  so.  There  was  no  indication 
of  it,  but  the  possibility  of  it  raised  serious  doubts  in  Washing- 
ton's mind,  and  while  these  doubts  were  there  he  felt  that  he 
could  not  safely  put  either  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  or 
Philadelphia  beyond  his  reach.  They  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  apart.  He  had  not  his  enemy's  easy  means  of  trans- 
portation by  water  at  his  command.  That  long  distance  had 
to  be  covered  on  foot  in  the  sweltering  heat  of  a  midsummer's 
sun. 

Weighing  the  possibilities  of  Howe's  destination,  and  the 
serious  problems  it  involved,  in  his  mind,  Washington  took  his 
army  back  to  Morristown.  Here  he  received  the  depressing 
and  unexpected  news  of  the  fall  of  Ticonderoga.     This  event 
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gave  rise  to  such  forebodings  in  the  mind  of  Washington,  that 
Philadelphia  was  lost  sight  of  entirely.  Burgoyne  having  at 
last  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the  gates  of  the  North,  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  in  Washington's  mind  that  the  two 
Howes  would  attempt  to  pass  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  and 
cooperate  with  Burgoyne.  Having  jumped  at  this  conclusion, 
Washington,  without  waiting  for  Howe's  fleet  to  sail,  ordered 
the  army  to  march  toward  the  Hudson.  Then  began  those 
long  marches  and  countermarches  between  the  Hudson  and 
Philadelphia,  through  the  shifting  conditions  of  doubt  and 
uncertainty  which,  from  time  to  time,  possessed  the  minds  of 
Washington  and  his  Generals  (often,  it  would  seem,  unneces- 
sarily), and  which  only  ended  when  the  army  left  the  camp  on 
the  Neshaminy  for  the  battlefield  of  Brandywine.  Fortunately 
it  was  summer,  and  the  roads  were  smooth,  and  they  did  not 
surfer  in  their  ragged  clothing  and  broken  shoes.  But  it  was 
the  clemency  of  the  season  alone  that  protected  them,  for  they 
were  no  better  clad  than  they  were  at  Trenton  the  winter  before, 
or  at  Valley  Forge  the  winter  after. 

On  July  1 1  the  army  left  Morristown,  and  marched  northward 
through  the  hill  country  of  New  Jersey  into  Orange  County, 
New  York.  Washington  felt  so  certain  that  it  was  Howe's 
intention  to  ascend  the  Hudson,  that  he  ordered  Lord  Stirling's 
division  to  cross  the  river  to  Peekskill,  where  Sullivan's  division 
was  already  stationed.  Washington  at  first  made  his  head- 
quarters at  Suffern's  Tavern,  while  the  army  was  encamped  in 
a  wild  ravine  called  the  Clove.  Afterwards,  as  his  forecast  of 
the  campaign  suggested,  he  moved  his  headquarters  eleven  miles 
into  the  Clove,  to  an  old  log  house  called  Galloways. 

Howe's  fleet,  which  had  been  collecting  for  two  or  three  days 
outside  the  Narrows,  put  to  sea  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  Wednesday,  July  23,  and  sailed  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
before  a  northwest  wind.  His  army  on  board  this  fleet,  which 
had  recently  been  reinforced  by  fresh  English  and  Hessian 
troops,  consisted  of  about  18,000  men.  When  news  of  this 
event  reached  Washington,  he  felt  that  his  hold  upon  the  Hudson 
was  a  little  more  secure,  and  his  fears  for  Philadelphia  began  to 
revive.  He  at  once  requested  Congress  to  station  trustworthy 
lookouts  at  Cape  May,   and  speedily  advise  him  if  the  fleet 
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appeared  there.  ''Our  situation  is  already  critical,"  he  wrote 
to  Congress,  "and  may  be  rendered  more  so  by  inaccurate  and 
ill-grounded  intelligence."  He  ordered  Sullivan's  and  Lord 
Stirling's  divisions  to  recross  the  Hudson  from  Peekskill,  and 
proceed  toward  Philadelphia,  and  he  moved  with  his  own  army, 
by  easy  marches,  across  Northern  New  Jersey,  toward  Coryell's 
Ferry  on  the  Delaware.  While  on  the  march  an  intercepted 
letter  from  Howe  to  Burgoyne  fell  into  Washington's  hands, 
stating  that  Howe's  fleet  had  sailed  for  Boston.  Washington 
was  not  deceived  by  it.  "It  was  evidently  intended  to  fall  into 
our  hands,"  he  wrote  to  Putnam,  "and  I  am  persuaded  more 
than  ever  that  Philadelphia  is  the  place  of  destination." 

Sullivan's  division,  composed  of  Smallwood's  and  DeBorre's 
brigades,  was  halted  at  Hanover,  New  Jersey.  On  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  July,  Washington,  with  Greene's  and  Lincoln's  divis- 
ions, arrived  at  Coryell's  Ferry  (now  Lambertville),  where  the 
river  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  about  four  hundred  yards  wide. 
Stephen's  division  arrived  at  Howell's  Ferry  (now  Stockton), 
three  miles  above,  and  Lord  Stirling's  division,  which  had 
marched  by  the  way  of  Princeton,  arrived  at  Trenton  about  the 
same  time.  General  Lincoln  was  not  in  command  of  his 
division,  having  been  detailed  to  the  command  of  militia  in  the 
Northern  army. 

At  these  three  places  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware,  the 
army  waited  for  further  news  from  the  fleet.  Washington  had 
not  been  advised  that  it  had  been  seen,  in  the  meantime,  off 
Little  Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  on  Sunday  the  twenty-seventh. 
He  describes  the  situation,  as  it  impressed  him  while  he  was 
waiting  at  Coryell's  Ferry,  as  wearing  "a  dark  and  gloomy 
aspect." 

While  the  army  was  thus  resting  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Delaware,  the  west  bank,  with  its  fords  and  ferries,  was  guarded 
by  a  part  of  the  Second  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  the  Conti- 
nental Line,  and  militia  from  the  neighboring  country,  under 
General  Mifflin. 

At  half-past  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  thirty-first,  an  express 
arrived  at  Washington's  headquarters  from  the  President  of 
Congress  with  the  news  that  Howe's  fleet,  consisting  of  228  sail, 
had  been  seen  off  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware.     The  man  who 
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carried  this  news  from  Cape  May  to  Philadelphia  was  Abraham 
Bennett,  and  he  discharged  his  duty  so  well  that  the  news 
reached  Washington,  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Cape 
May,  in  twenty- two  hours  after  the  fleet  was  seen  there.  You 
can  picture  this  man,  on  that  hard,  lonely  ride  through  the 
sands  and  pines  of  New  Jersey,  on  that  hot  day  and  night, 
faithfully  bearing  news  which  he  felt  was  of  vital  import  to  his 
country.  Washington  being  anxious  about  the  defences  of  the 
Delaware,  and  expecting  the  fleet  to  arrive  there  at  any  time, 
hastened  on  to  Philadelphia  ahead  of  the  army,  and  arrived 
there  at  ten  o'clock  that  night. 

There  was  a  heavy  fog  off  the  Capes  on  the  26th,  27th  and 
28th;  after  that  the  weather  was  clear,  but  the  fleet  did  not 
appear  until  eleven  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  30th.  It 
remained  in  sight  for  about  a  day  and  a  half.  Twice  during 
that  time  it  could  have  entered  the  bay  without  difficulty  before 
favorable  winds.  But  General  Howe  had  no  intention  of 
ascending  the  Delaware.  Nothing  that  occurred  at  the  Capes 
during  his  brief  stay  could  have  affected  his  plans  in  the  slightest 
degree.  He  had  no  communication  with  the  shore.  If  he  had 
wished  to  enter  the  bay  and  sail  up  the  river,  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  him,  unless  it  was  the  want  of  pilots.  The  wind  was 
favorable,  and  the  way  was  clear.  He  could  have  landed  much 
nearer  Philadelphia,  and  saved  much  time,  by  the  way  of  the 
Delaware,  but  for  some  reason,  which  has  not  been  explained, 
he  determined,  before  he  left  Sandy  Hook,  to  go  by  the  way  of 
the  Chesapeake.  He  sailed  down  the  coast  and  was  seen  off 
Egg  Harbor,  Cape  May,  Sinepuxent,  and  the  Capes  of  the 
Chesapeake;  nowhere  else.  He  could  know  nothing  of  the 
movements  of  Washington's  army  until  he  reached  his  destina- 
tion. Yet  Washington  at  no  time  believed  that  the  Chesapeake 
was  Howe's  destination.  Howe's  fleet  was  a  very  large  and 
cumbersome  one.  He  may  have  selected  the  Chesapeake 
because  he  failed  to  get  his  Delaware  pilots,  or,  it  may  have 
been  because  the  Delaware  river  and  bay  are  full  of  shoals  and 
very  difficult  to  navigate,  while  the  Chesapeake  is  comparatively 
simple,  being  practically  one  clear  channel  from  shore  to  shore. 
It  is  as  difficult  now  to  understand  his  motives  as  it  is  to  explain 
why  he  was  so  long  in  getting  away  from  Sandy  Hook,  and 
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why  he  took  three  weeks,  at  the  best  season  of  the  year,  to 
make  a  voyage  of  300  miles,  that  he  might  easily  have  made 
in  five  days.  Another  explanation  is  found  in  the  advice  given 
to  General  Howe  and  his  brother,  by  General  Charles  Lee,  while 
the  latter  was  a  prisoner  in  New  York.  Lee  made  an  exag- 
gerated statement  to  the  Howes  of  the  strength  of  the  loyal 
sentiment  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  he 
assured  them  that  these  three  States  could  easily  be  pacified 
if  they  established  themselves  firmly  at  Annapolis,  Alexandria 
and  Philadelphia.  His  views  seem  to  have  convinced  the 
Howes  that  this  was  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  pos- 
session of  the  Hudson.  The  plan  he  suggested  was  for  Howe  to 
march  with  his  main  army  across  New  Jersey,  take  Philadelphia, 
and  send  troops  around  by  the  Chesapeake  to  occupy  Annapolis 
and  Alexandria.  As  Howe  found  it  impossible  to  cross  New 
Jersey,  he  may  have  determined  to  carry  out  this  whole  plan 
by  the  way  of  the  Chesapeake. 

On  the  day  following  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  Washington 
met  Lafayette,  who  had  just  arrived  from  France  by  the  way 
of  Charleston,  and  invited  him  to  become  a  member  of  his 
military  family  at  camp.  Together  they  spent  the  day  in 
inspecting  Fort  Mifflin,  Red  Bank,  and  Billingsport,  and  went 
on  to  Marcus  Hook  and  Chester.  At  ten  o'clock  that  night, 
while  at  the  latter  place,  Washington  was  much  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  fleet  had  disappeared  from  the  Capes  of  the 
Delaware  in  an  easterly  direction.  What  had  seemed  to  be  a 
solution  of  the  military  problem  that  had  recently  given  him 
so  much  concern,  had  now  been  dissipated.  All  his  painful 
uncertainty  of  mind  as  to  the  meaning  of  Howe's  movements 
returned.  "This  surprising  event,"  he  wrote,  "gives  me  the 
greatest  anxiety."  Was  it  Howe's  intention,  after  all,  to  return 
to  the  support  of  Burgoyne?  Had  this  movement  of  the  fleet 
only  been  a  feint  to  weary  and  exhaust  his  army?  Was  Howe 
bound  still  further  South  with  the  intention  of  drawing  his  army 
after  him  to  a  point  from  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  return, 
in  time  to  defend  the  Hudson?  Of  these  two  alternative  po- 
sibilities,  Washington  selected  the  former.  From  Chester  he 
ordered  Sullivan,  whom  he  had  left  at  Hanover,  to  countermarch 
his  division  to  the  Hudson  with  all  possible  expedition.     "There 
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is  strong  reason  to  believe,"  he  wrote  to  him,  "that  the  North 
River  is  their  object,  and  that  they  will  make  a  rapid  push  to 
obtain  possession  of  our  posts  there."  He  also  wrote  a  letter 
to  General  Putnam,  later,  from  the  Neshaminy,  which  shows 
that  he  adhered  to  this  opinion  until  he  was  stopped  at  this 
camp  by  the  news  that  the  fleet  had  been  seen  off  Sinepuxent 
Inlet. 

After  Washington  left  the  army  at  Coryell's  Ferry,  the 
divisions  of  Greene,  Stephen,  Lincoln  and  Stirling  immediately 
crossed  the  Delaware  into  Pennsylvania,  and  Greene's,  Stephen's 
and  Lincoln's  divisions  marched  down  the  Old  York  Road 
fifteen  miles  to  the  valley  of  the  little  Neshaminy,  where  we 
now  are.  Here  they  camped  for  the  night.  Lord  Stirling's 
division  crossed  at  Trenton  and  marched  by  another  route.  At 
six  o'clock  on  Friday  morning,  August  i,  the  army  resumed 
ts  march  down  the  Old  York  Road  to  the  camp  at  the  Falls 
of  Schuylkill,  where  the  Queen  Lane  Reservoir  now  stands. 
Here  Washington,  who  had  spent  Saturday  and  Sunday  in 
Philadelphia,  rejoined  the  army  on  the  4th.  At  this  camp  they 
waited  impatiently  four  days  longer,  for  further  intelligence, 
and  as  none  came,  Washington  made  up  his  mind  that  there 
was  no  probability  of  the  fleet's  return.  He  began  to  feel  very 
uneasy  so  far  out  of  reach  of  the  Hudson,  and  he  felt  too  that 
the  proximity  of  the  city  was  demoralizing  to  the  army ;  so  he 
determined  to  countermarch  to  the  Delaware.  "We  have  no 
further  account  of  the  enemy's  fleet,"  he  wrote  to  John  Augus- 
tine Washington,  "and  therefore,  concluding  that  they  are  gone 
to  the  eastward,  we  have  again  turned  our  faces  that  way  and 
shall  move  slow  till  we  get  some  account  of  it."  The  waggoners 
with  the  heavy  baggage  of  all  brigades  had  been  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Coryell's  Ferry,  cross  the  Delaware,  and  wait  on  the 
other  side  for  further  orders.  The  month  of  August  was  uni- 
formly and  intensely  hot.  As  the  army  had  no  definite  object 
in  view,  and  as  the  weather  was  oppressive,  it  marched  north- 
ward slowly,  and  by  easy  stages  on  the  8th.  The  officers  were 
not  familiar  with  the  roads  of  Pennsylvania.  There  were  no 
maps  worthy  of  the  name.  At  Washington's  request,  the 
Executive  Council  had  prepared  one  for  his  use  in  this  campaign, 
but  it  was  made  hurriedly  and  was  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
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We  find  the  army,  therefore,  marching  out  of  its  way  through 
Germantown  and  Chestnut  Hill  to  Whitemarsh,  where  it 
bivouacked  for  the  night.  Next  day  (the  9th)  it  changed  its 
direction  to  the  eastward  and  encamped  again  in  Upper  Dublin 
Township.  In  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  10th, 
the  march  was  resumed  leisurely  toward  Coryell's  Ferry.  At 
nine  o'clock  that  night,  when  the  advance  had  gotten  as  far 
as  the  Neshaminy,  it  was  overtaken  by  an  express  from  Congress 
with  the  information  that  the  fleet  had  been  seen  off  Sinepuxent 
Inlet,  fifty  miles  south  of  Delaware  Bay,  on  Thursday,  August  7. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  this  information,  the  army  was  halted,  and 
pitched  its  tents,  or  such  of  them  as  it  had,  for  1,700  intended 
for  this  army  had  been  captured  by  the  British  in  the  recent 
affair  at  Danbury,  Connecticut.  That  is  how  the  army  came  to 
encamp  on  the  Neshaminy,  and  that  is  how  this  camp  came  to 
be  the  pivot  upon  which  the  campaign  turned.  "The  troops 
are  encamped  near  the  road,"  wrote  Washington  to  the  President 
of  Congress  on  the  10th,  "where  they  will  remain  till  I  have 
further  accounts  of  the  fleet."  It  was  the  same  place  in  which 
they  had  encamped  while  going  the  other  way,  on  the  evening 
of  July  31. 

We  will  leave  them  there  while  I  call  your  attention,  for  a 
few  minutes,  to  the  state  of  affairs  then  existing  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  soon  as  the  new  government  was  organized  under  the  State 
Constitution  of  1776,  a  law  was  adopted  requiring  all  citizens 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  it.  It  was  called  the  "test  law," 
and  was  distasteful  to  large  numbers  of  the  people.  Many 
refused  to  take  the  oath  because  they  were  still  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  the  King  and  would  not  renounce  it.  Others  took 
it  reluctantly.  Others,  who  had  openly  cast  their  lot  with  the 
patriots,  thought  it  was  unnecessary,  and  put  it  off  from  time 
to  time.  So  tardy  were  the  people  in  taking  this  oath  that  the 
appointment  of  minor  officers  in  some  of  the  counties  was 
delayed,  because  there  were  not  enough  qualified  persons  to 
fill  the  places. 

A  militia  law  was  also  enacted.  This  law  provided  for  the 
enrollment  of  all  citizens  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty- 
three,  and  for  the  enlistment  of  substitutes  to  fill  the  places  of 
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all  those  who  refused  to  march  within  three  days  after  they 
were  called  out.  Efforts  were  made,  through  the  lieutenants 
and  sub-lieutenants  of  the  counties,  to  arrange  the  militia  into 
classes  and  organize  them,  but  this  task  was  found  to  be  by  no 
means  an  easy  one. 

The  functions  of  the  new  government  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  performed  in  any  of  its  branches  with  that  energy  which 
the  exigencies  of  the  times  demanded.  Congress  declared  by 
formal  resolutions  that  the  Executive  authority  of  Pennsylvania 
was  "incapable  of  any  exertion  adequate  to  the  present  crisis," 
and  that  "it  was  impracticable  to  carry  into  execution  many 
measures  of  the  utmost  importance"  because  the  Assembly  and 
the  Executive  Council  did  not  perform  their  duties.  They  even 
went  so  far  as  to  request  the  President  of  the  Council,  and 
others,  to  assume  arbitrary  control  of  affairs,  and  the  people 
were  asked  to  submit  to  their  authority. 

The  Continental  Congress  and  the  Supreme  Executive  Council 
of  Pennsylvania  were  in  session  at  Philadelphia.  The  Assembly 
also  sat  there  for  a  few  weeks  in  May  and  June,  often  without  a 
quorum,  and  had  adjourned  until  the  3d  of  September. 

When  the  British  army,  at  Amboy  and  Brunswick,  began  to 
show  signs  of  life  in  the  spring  of  1777,  the  authorities  at  Phila- 
delphia were  afraid  General  Howe  would  again  attempt  to  cross 
New  Jersey  and  capture  Philadelphia.  Thomas  Wharton,  Jr., 
President  of  the  Executive  Council,  strongly  urged  the  people, 
in  a  proclamation,  to  prepare  for  this  danger.  This  was  followed 
by  some  excitement.  The  militia  of  the  neighborhood  was 
hurried  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  and  Benedict  Arnold 
was  placed  in  command.  This  excitement  entirely  subsided 
when  it  was  learned  that  Howe  had  evacuated  New  Jersey  and 
embarked  his  army  on  board  the  fleet,  and  that  the  Continental 
army  had  marched  to  the  Hudson.  It  was  rekindled,  however, 
with  renewed  strength,  when  it  was  learned  that  Howe's  fleet 
had  put  to  sea,  and  Washington's  army  was  marching  toward 
the  Delaware.  Three  trustworthy  men  were  sent,  at  Washing- 
ton's request,  to  watch  for  the  fleet  at  Cape  May.  Large 
numbers  of  people  left  Philadelphia  (which  was  then  a  small 
town  of  22,000  inhabitants,  included  within  Callowhill,  South 
and  Seventh  streets,  and  the  Delaware  River),  and  filled  up  the 
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smaller  towns  and  country  houses  in  the  interior.  Active  steps 
were  taken  to  put  the  forts  on  the  Delaware,  below  Philadelphia, 
in  good  condition.  Surveying  parties  were  sent  down  the  Dela- 
ware to  survey  the  ground  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  where  the 
enemy  would  be  likely  to  land.  Committees  were  appointed  to 
drive  all  cattle  and  other  livestock  into  the  interior.  Leaden 
spouts  were  taken  down  from  the  houses  to  be  melted  into 
bullets.  Bells  were  removed  from  the  churches.  Horses  were 
collected  for  the  artillery.  Committees  were  appointed  to 
search  for  and  take  an  account  of  all  grain  and  flour  in  the 
neighborhood.  Farmers  were  kept  busy  threshing  out  the  grain, 
and  the  mills  in  grinding  it.  Wool  was  scarce.  All  material 
rose  in  value.  Wages  were  doubled.  The  price  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  became  so  exorbitant  that  it  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  communication  by  Washington  to  Congress  from 
this  camp.  All  the  unsettled  conditions  of  war  were  severely 
felt,  aggravated  by  serious  internal  dissensions.  Blankets  and 
clothing  were  collected  for  the  army  and  the  militia.  Where 
they  could  not  be  purchased,  they  were  impressed — taking  one 
blanket  for  every  bed  there  was  in  a  house.  At  the  request  of 
General  Mifflin,  the  constables  of  the  townships  were  ordered  to 
collect  from  the  farmers,  and  send  to  Philadelphia,  hundreds  of 
four-horse  wagons,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ground,  in 
many  districts,  was  left  unplowed.  These  wagons  were 
intended  for  the  use  of  the  army  and  for  the  removal  of  stores 
from  the  city.  Congress  called  upon  Pennsylvania  to  furnish 
its  full  quota  for  the  Continental  army,  and  bounties  were 
offered  for  enlistments,  but  they  were  retarded  by  the  large 
bounties  paid  to  substitutes  in  the  militia.  The  militia  was 
called  out  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Generals  Arm- 
strong, Potter  and  James  Irvine,  but  though  the  harvest  was 
over  they  were  very  lukewarm,  and  had  to  be  called  out  again 
and  again.  A  great  many  refused  to  respond  to  the  call,  and 
of  those  who  turned  out  many  would  not  bring  their  arms  with 
them,  because  they  did  not  believe  they  would  be  paid  for  them 
if  they  were  lost.  Only  a  thousand  militiamen  had  assembled 
at  Chester,  the  place  selected  for  their  mobilization,  by  the  middle 
of  August.  A  very  large  portion  of  these  were  substitutes,  who 
had   received    a    bounty    of    from    $50    to    $60    apiece   for    a 
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service  of  two  months.  Large  sums  of  money  had  been  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury  for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  reasons  assigned  why  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  money 
had  to  be  borrowed  again  and  again  from  Congress.  This  was 
all  very  unlike  Bennington  and  Saratoga,  where,  about  the  same 
time,  the  whole  country  rose  up  and  crushed  the  army  of 
Burgoyne.  If  this  same  spirit  had  prevailed  here,  if  the  Penn- 
sylvania militia  had  fought  at  Brandywine  as  they  did  at 
Princeton,  Howe  might  have  met  the  fate  of  Burgoyne  there. 
It  is  worth  while  to  pause  and  frankly  reflect  upon  the  great 
disadvantages  Washington  labored  under  from  this  condition  of 
public  affairs  in  this  neighborhood.  Graydon,  who  rode  through 
the  country  from  Morristown  to  Philadelphia  ahead  of  Wash- 
ington's army,  says,  in  his  memoirs,  "We  saw  to  our  great 
surprise  no  military  parade  on  our  journey,  nor  any  indication 
of  martial  vigor  on  the  part  of  the  country.  Here  and  there 
we  saw  a  militiaman  with  his  contrasted  colored  cape  and 
facings,  and  we  found  besides  that  captains,  majors  and  colonels 
had  become  cheap  in  the  land.  But  unfortunately  these  war 
functionaries  were  not  found  at  the  head  of  their  men.  They 
more  generally  figured  as  bar- keepers." 

A  feeling  of  great  relief  was  experienced  by  the  community 
when  it  was  learned  that  Howe's  fleet  had  sailed  away  from  the 
Capes  of  the  Delaware,  for  the  wind  had  been  so  favorable  that 
their  arrival  below  Philadelphia  was  hourly  expected.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  the  fleet  would  never 
return.  The  Executive  Council  even  went  so  far  as  to  ask 
Congress  if  part  of  the  militia  could  not  now  be  spared,  as  it 
was  time  to  plant  the  winter  wheat.  They  also  seemed  so 
blind  to  their  own  peril  that  they  were  making  an  effort  to 
send  750  militia  to  reinforce  the  Northern  army,  and  did  not 
revoke  the  order  until  they  were  suddenly  awakened  later  on 
by  the  fact  that  they  needed  every  man  they  could  get,  and 
more  too,  for  their  own  protection. 

As  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  the  new  government  was  still  holding  its 
own,  a  more  decided  feeling  of  confidence  prevailed  than  that 
of  the  year  before.  Congress  remained  at  its  post  for  a  week 
after  the  defeat  at  Brandywine,  as  Washington  was  still  obstruct- 
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ing  the  way  to  Philadelphia.  Extreme  measures  were  adopted, 
for  the  first  time,  against  the  Loyalists.  The  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  was  suspended.  The  houses  of  disaffected  persons  were 
searched  for  arms.  Persons  over  eighteen  years  of  age  entering 
or  leaving  the  State,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
were  treated  as  spies,  arrested  and  committed  to  jail.  Almost 
as  much  time  was  consumed  in  disposing  of  the  Loyalists  and 
disaffected  persons  as  was  given  to  measures  of  defence.  Political 
prisoners  in  the  jails  at  Philadelphia  were  removed  to  places  of 
greater  security.  On  the  recommendation  of  Congress,  John 
Penn,  the  last  of  the  Proprietary  Governors,  and  many  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  the  State,  were  arrested.  Some  were 
paroled,  others  imprisoned,  and  many  were  sent  into  exile  to 
Virginia.  Those  who  declined  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance 
were  disarmed,  and  it  sometimes  required  the  assistance  of  the 
militia  to  do  it. 

The  struggle  for  independence  in  Pennsylvania  was  not  marked 
by  that  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  comes  only  when  men  are 
all  of  one  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  some  great  purpose;  that 
inspires  only  men  moving  in  great  masses.  Its  delegates  in 
Congress  had  only  voted  in  favor  of  Independence  by  a  tardy 
casting  vote.  The  Pennsylvania  patriot,  instead  of  being  stimu- 
lated by  the  earnestness  of  his  neighbors,  and  encouraged  by 
their  cooperation,  was  very  often  chilled  by  their  indifference, 
restrained  by  their  opposition,  or  irritated  by  their  want  of 
patriotism.  The  whole  community  was  unsettled  by  the  most 
serious  division  of  sentiment.  The  Loyalists  who  preferred  the 
dynasty  of  the  King,  were  numerous  and  prominent.  Among 
the  staunchest  of  these  were  the  foreigners  who  had  been 
naturalized  in  the  Province,  which  required  seven  years'  resi- 
dence, and  the  taking  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

The  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  Mennonites,  opposed  the 
Revolution  from  conscientious  scruples.  The  former  had  always 
been  powerful  in  the  Province.  The  latter,  which  was  also  s 
strong  sect,  resisted  the  collection  of  the  militia  fines  with  force. 
There  were  others,  who,  though  not  avowed  in  their  opposition, 
were  captious  about  measures,  or  indifferent,  and  there  were 
those  who  were  held  in  a  neutral  attitude  by  the  division  of 
sentiment  among  the  people  of  the  State.     When  Philadelphia 
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was  illuminated  on  the  night  of  July  4,  1777 — the  first  anni- 
versary of  Independence — it  was  necessary  to  patrol  the  streets 
and  order  the  lights  put  out  at  eleven  o'clock,  to  prevent  rioting 
and  disorder.  The  patriot  in  Pennsylvania,  who  manfully 
upheld  the  cause  amid  such  difficulties  as  these,  becomes, 
therefore,  a  grander  figure  than  he  is  elsewhere.  But  this  was 
not  all.  The  patriots  were  divided  among  themselves.  Some 
of  them  allowed  their  interest  in  the  cause  to  be  weakened  by 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  State  government,  which  had 
just  been  organized.  Others  allowed  their  interest  to  be  diverted 
by  local  partisan  controversies.  The  political  atmosphere  was 
by  no  means  clear.  Party  feeling  ran  very  high.  The  change 
from  the  old  system  to  the  new  was  so  radical  that  there  was 
room  for  the  widest  speculation  and  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  plan  upon  which  the  new  government  should  be  formed. 
It  was  quite  natural  for  the  drift  of  popular  sentiment  to  run 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  The  subject  was  a  new  one. 
They  did  not  have,  as  a  guide,  the  plan  of  government  laid  out 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  they  afterwards 
followed.  The  liberal  party  had  just  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  popular  form  of  State  government  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  1776.  This  Constitution  was  a  very  crude 
instrument  and  survived  only  fourteen  years.  The  elections 
under  it  resulted  in  sending  to  the  Assembly  men  of  very 
different  character  from  those  who  had  composed  the  old  Colonial 
body.  The  Conservatives,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  most 
cultured  and  refined  inhabitants,  had  been  willing  to  compro- 
mise upon  a  legislature  composed  of  two  bodies  with  an  upper 
house  so  constituted  that  it  would  be  a  check  upon  the  more 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  lower  body,  after  the  English 
system,  and  having  failed  to  obtain  even  that,  they  were  dis- 
posed, in  their  chagrin,  to  find  fault  with  pretty  much  everything 
and  everybody.  Even  Washington  and  the  Generals  of  the 
army  were  not  spared.  They  denounced  the  new  administra- 
tion as  a  "mob  government."  They  declared  that  "power  had 
fallen  into  low  hands."  This  government  was  new,  and  strange, 
and  distasteful  to  them,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  repudiate 
it.  It  did  not  impress  them  with  any  sense  of  obligation  to 
respect  its   authority.     They  easily  found  reasons  why  they 
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should  not  do  so.  The  spirit  of  independence  that  had  thrown 
off  the  old  yoke  made  them  loath  to  submit  their  necks  to  the 
new,  or  to  recognize  the  right  of  others  to  place  it  there.  They 
demanded  a  new  Convention,  and  a  year  later  prevailed  upon 
General  Wayne,  with  his  military  prestige,  to  return  to  Penn- 
sylvania and  help  them  reconstruct  the  Constitution,  which 
they  declared  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  scheming  men.  They 
proclaimed  that  the  Assembly  had  not  been  regularly  chosen, 
and  that,  therefore,  its  laws  were  void;  that  it  had  been  elected 
by  a  lot  of  soldiers  and  apprentice  boys.  This  language  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  bitterness  into  which  this  partisan  feeling 
ran,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  cause  of  independence  was 
weakened  by  this  confusion  of  interest  and  dispute  about  State 
issues  among  its  friends. 

This,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of  affairs  Washington  found  in 
Pennsylvania  at  the  time  his  army  was  encamped  on  the 
Neshaminy. 

The  army  that  went  into  camp  on  the  Neshaminy  was  com- 
posed of  troops  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  Its  rank  and  file  were  chiefly 
raw  recruits  that  had  been  gotten  together  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months.  It  was  divided  into  seven  brigades,  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-Generals  Maxwell,  Wayne,  Muhlenberg, 
Weedon,  Woodford,  Scott,  and  Conway.  These  brigades  were 
formed  into  four  divisions,  commanded  by  Major-Generals 
Nathaniel  Greene,  Lord  Stirling,  Adam  Stephen,  and  Brigadier- 
General  Anthony  Wayne,  who  commanded  Lincoln's  division. 
The  artillery,  which  had  been  enlisted  chiefly  in  Massachusetts, 
was  commanded  by  General  Henry  Knox.  The  cavalry  con- 
sisted of  Colonel  Stephen  Moylan's  Pennsylvania  Regiment, 
Colonel  Armand's  Legion,  and  Sheldon's,  Bland's  and  Baylor's 
regiments.  The  twelve  Pennsylvania  regiments  of  the  Conti- 
nental Line  were  at  this  camp.  The  First,  Second,  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Tenth  and  Eleventh  were  under  Wayne's 
command.  The  Third,  Sixth,  Ninth  and  Twelfth  were  in  Con- 
way's brigade.  According  to  the  impartial  testimony  of  General 
Conway, they  composed  ''the  strong  half  of  the  army."  It  was 
at  a  board    of    general  officers    held    on  the   14th  in  General 
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Greene's  tent  that  the  disputed  question  of  rank  among  the 
field  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  was  finally  settled. 

The  camp  lay  in  the  charming  valley  of  the  Neshaminy,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Old  York  Road;  on  the  slope  of  Carr's  hill  to 
the  north;  between  the  creek  and  the  "Cross-Roads"  to  the 
south,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Bristol  Road,  where  Lord  Stir- 
ling's division  was  encamped.  On  the  south  side  of  this  road, 
in  Warminster  Township,  was  the  camp  of  General  Conway's 
brigade,  with  its  four  Pennsylvania  regiments.  A  little  further 
to  the  southeast  was  the  corral  where  the  horses  and  wagons 
and  the  cattle  were  kept.  Here  also  were  the  forges  of  the 
blacksmiths.  A  short  distance  above  the  York  Road,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  creek,  stands  the  Neshaminy  Presbyterian 
Church,  surrounded  by  its  ample  close  of  greensward,  and 
spreading  trees.  It  was  used  as  a  hospital,  and  courts-martial 
were  often  held  there.  Beyond  it,  on  higher  ground,  is  the 
graveyard,  in  which  soldiers  who  died  at  this  camp  are  buried. 
There  are  several  old  buildings  near  the  Headquarters,  still 
standing,  in  which  the  general  officers  of  the  army  made  their 
headquarters.  The  view  from  the  top  of  Carr's  hill,  over  the 
camp  and  the  valley,  was  an  extended  and  beautiful  one.  The 
army,  composed  of  eleven  thousand  men,  spread  out  below, 
covered  the  whole  country  from  the  top  of  this  hill  to  the 
Bristol  Road  beyond — a  tented  city,  half  the  size  of  Philadelphia. 
On  the  corner,  as  you  turned  into  the  York  Road  this  morning, 
stood  the  tavern,  within  the  lines  of  the  camp,  which  was 
brought  into  active  competition  with  the  sutlers  who  followed 
the  army,  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary  for  a 
board  of  officers  to  meet  there,  upon  one  occasion,  to  settle  the 
differences  between  them.  This  tavern  might  now  be  called  a 
"canteen."  The  troops  were  abundantly  supplied  with  vege- 
tables by  the  surrounding  country  people.  The  soldiers  built 
booths  before  their  tents  to  protect  them  from  the  heat.  Each 
brigade  set  up  its  bake-oven.  Barrels  were  sunk  in  the  soft 
ground  where  spring  water  was  to  be  found.  Precautions  were 
taken  against  the  pollution  of  the  creek.  The  post  office  was 
established  near  the  headquarters,  where  stationery  was  sold, 
and  special  instructions  were  given  to  protect  the  inhabitants 
from  insult  and  from  injury  to  themselves  and  their  fences. 
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Lafayette  has  left  a  description  of  this  army  as  it  appeared  to 
him  at  that  time.  "  Eleven  thousand  men,  but  tolerably  armed, 
and  still  worse  clad,  presented  a  singular  spectacle  in  their  parti- 
colored and  often  naked  state.  The  best  dresses  were  hunting- 
shirts  of  brown  linen.  Their  tactics  were  equally  irregular. 
They  were  arranged  without  regard  to  size,  excepting  that  the 
smallest  men  were  in  the  front  rank.  With  all  this  they 
were  good  looking  soldiers,  conducted  by  zealous  officers." 
Another  described  the  impression  they  made  upon  him.  "Our 
soldiers  have  not  yet  quite  the  air  of  soldiers.  They  don't 
step  exactly  in  time.  They  don't  hold  up  their  heads  quite 
erect,  nor  turn  out  their  toes  so  exactly  as  they  ought.  They 
don't  all  of  them  cock  their  hats,  and  such  as  do,  don't  all  wear 
them  the  same  way." 

Washington  apologized  for  their  appearance  to  Lafayette. 
"We  ought  to  feel  embarrassed,"  he  said,  "in  presenting  our- 
selves before  an  officer  just  from  the  French  army." 

"It  is  to  learn,  not  to  instruct,"  was  Lafayette's  apt  reply. 

They  were  not  in  any  sense  veterans  or  professional  soldiers. 
They  were  patriots  who  had  taken  the  field  at  great  sacrifice 
to  defend  their  rights  and  liberties  against  an  army  composed 
of  English  soldiers  who  were  actuated  only  by  a  sense  of  duty 
to  their  King,  and  of  Germans  who  had  been  hired  to  subjugate 
them.  There  was  nothing  in  this  army  to  attract  them,  outside 
of  the  purpose  it  had  been  organized  to  serve.  They  were 
wretchedly  clad,  and  poorly  fed.  Their  pay  was  uncertain. 
The  commissariat,  such  as  it  was,  was  unreliable.  They  were 
the  soldiers  of  a  weak  and  tentative  government,  which  was 
not  to  be  organized  upon  a  firm  and  stable  basis  for  a  decade 
to  come.  They  were  footsore  from  long  marches  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  outlook  of  affairs.  They  were  in  want  of  almost 
everything.  They  were  on  the  defensive.  The  problem  of 
Independence  was  still  unsolved.  It  was  hopeful,  but  it  was  by 
no  means  assured.  Everything  was  involved  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty.  The  tragic  events  of  the  campaign  of  1777  were 
still  before  them.  They  were  watching  and  straining  their  wits 
to  understand  the  movements  of  one  of  the  best  armies  the 
military  systems  of  England  and  Germany  could  devise — 
superior  to  them  in  everything  but  their  manhood,   and  the 
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spirit  which  animated  them.  A  lady  who  saw  the  British  army 
enter  Philadelphia  a  few  weeks  later  says  of  it:  "They  looked 
well,  clean,  and  well-clad,  and  the  contrast  between  them  and 
our  poor,  barefooted  and  ragged  troops  was  very  great,  and 
caused  a  feeling  of  despair." 

They  were  commanded  by  a  man  of  great  and  noble  qualities, 
who  never  failed  to  appreciate  the  motives  that  had  brought 
them  under  his  command,  and  who  was  as  much  a  father  to 
them  as  their  commanding  officer.  Though  himself  a  soldier  of 
large  experience,  who  understood  the  value  and  importance  of 
discipline,  he  appreciated  the  fact  that  they  were  not  soldiers 
by  profession,  and  he  was  very  forbearing,  patient  and  con- 
siderate. Though  some  of  them  were  convicted  at  this  camp  of 
offences  punishable  by  the  articles  of  war  with  death,  he  pardoned 
them.  Though  he  felt  obliged  to  approve  the  death  sentence 
of  a  soldier  in  Colonel  Moylan's  regiment,  he  respited  him  until 
further  orders.  The  discipline  of  the  camp  was  very  lax. 
Saluting  of  officers  was  dispensed  with.  Courts-martial  were 
very  frequent,  but  their  proceedings  were  often  interrupted 
by  the  neglect  of  officers  to  attend  them.  Many  officers 
were  absent  from  camp  without  leave,  or  on  indefinite  leaves 
of  absence.  The  misconduct  of  the  officers  was  so  serious 
and  so  frequent,  that  it  called  forth  the  following  gentle 
rebuke  from  Washington:  "The  Commander-in-Chief  regrets 
that  he  is  so  frequently  obliged  to  censure  officers  in  general 
orders  for  neglect  of  duty  and  other  offences,  and  wishes 
earnestly  that  by  an  attentive  and  punctual  discharge  of  their 
duty  they  would  save  him  from  a  task  so  disagreeable  and 
painful."  Sentinels  sat  down  at  their  posts,  though  severely 
and  repeatedly  reprimanded  for  it.  Two  of  them  who  were 
convicted  of  sleeping  while  on  duty  received  no  greater  punish- 
ment than  twenty  or  thirty  lashes  on  their  bare  backs.  Deser- 
tions were  frequent,  yet  those  who  were  retaken  were  pardoned. 
The  men  appeared  on  parade  without  their  uniforms,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  threaten  every  soldier  with  the  whipping- 
post who  appeared  there  without  clean  hands  and  faces,  without 
being  cleanly  shaved,  and  without  his  hair  being  powdered.  In 
order  that  they  might  have  no  excuse,  five  ounces  of  soap  were 
issued  to  each  man  weekly — more  regularly  than  many  of  the 
other  necessaries  of  life. 
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This  is  a  candid  description  of  the  Continental  army  as  it 
appeared  at  this  camp  upon  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Brandywine. 

The  whipping-post,  at  which  the  delinquents  expiated  their 
offences,  was  erected  by  the  roadside  opposite  the  headquarters. 
Here  the  lashes  were  often  well  laid  on  their  bare  backs,  some- 
times as  high  as  a  hundred  at  a  time.  Near  it  was  the  board 
on  which  the  daily  orders  and  bulletins  of  the  army  were  posted. 

Efforts  were  made  at  this  camp  to  improve  the  time  by 
getting  the  army  into  as  good  condition  as  possible,  but  some 
idea  may  be  formed  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  discipline  of 
the  Continental  army  before  it  was  whipped  into  better  shape 
by  Baron  Steuben  at  Valley  Forge.  As  is  always  the  case,  one 
does  not  hear  of  the  conduct  of  the  great  body  of  this  patriot 
army,  who  never  failed,  even  in  the  smallest  details,  of  their  duty. 

The  routine  of  camp  life  was  monotonous,  the  days  long  and 
sultry,  but  the  army  was  refreshed  by  a  heavy  rain  on  the  16th, 
which  made  the  ground  so  wet  that  the  surrounding  country 
was  scoured  for  straw  to  make  the  troops  comfortable.  On 
Sunday,  the  17th,  a  gill  of  rum  was  issued  to  each  of  them. 

A  line  of  sentries  was  always  maintained  around  the  camp, 
and  parades  were  held  every  afternoon  at  five  o'clock.  It  was 
the  custom  for  the  officers  of  the  day  to  dine  with  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief at  headquarters.  Quite  a  stir  was  created  in 
camp  one  day  because  some  one  had  stolen  a  pair  of  silver- 
mounted  pistols  with  ''screw-barrels"  from  the  holsters  of 
Major  Nicholas  of  the  Tenth  Virginia  Regiment. 

Upon  one  occasion  General  Muhlenberg  was  requested,  in 
orders,  to  place  a  guard  over  Mr.  Miller's  oats,  which  were  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  headquarters.  A  hundred 
and  twenty-six  crops  have  been  harvested  from  those  fields 
since  then,  and  their  owners  have  been  forgotten,  but  this  par- 
ticular crop  of  oats  won  for  Mr.  William  Miller's  name  a  place  in 
history. 

It  was  from  this  camp  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bristol  Road 
that  the  captious  Conway  wrote  his  letters,  dated  Warminster, 
to  the  Executive  Council,  complaining  that  the  ranks  of  his 
regiments  continued  so  slim;  that  his  troops  were  being  enticed 
away  by  the  large  bounties  paid  for  substitutes  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania militia,  explaining  to  them  that  the  militia  were  "abso- 
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lutely  good  for  nothing,"  and  advising  them  what  disposition 
they  had  better  make  of  them.  He  also  complained  that  his 
men  were  being  persuaded  to  join  the  Georgia  regiments,  a 
statement  which,  upon  investigation  oy  a  board  of  general 
officers  held  here,  was  pronounced  to  be  without  foundation. 
"I  find,"  he  writes,  "that  your  troops  make  up  the  strong  half 
of  this  army,  and  although  your  regiments  are  not  where  they 
should  or  might  be,  yet  they  seem  to  me  beyond  the  others." 

It  was  during  this  campaign  that  the  American  flag,  which 
was  adopted  by  Congress,  June  14,  1777,  was  first  carried  by 
the  Continental  army. 

It  was  at  this  camp  that  Washington  received  news  of  the 
bloody  affair  with  the  Indians  at  Oriskany,  when  he  detached 
Morgan's  riflemen,  "contrary  to  his  wishes,  but  from  the  neces- 
sity of  the  case,"  to  reinforce  the  Northern  army.  This  corps, 
500  strong,  were  among  his  best  troops,  as  it  was  composed  of 
men  selected  from  the  army  at  large  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  the  rifle. 

It  was  here  the  army  was  encouraged  by  the  news  of  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Stark  at  Bennington,  which  was  announced 
in  general  orders,  and  properly  celebrated.  "As  there  is  not 
now  the  least  danger  of  General  Howe's  going  to  New  England," 
Washington  wrote  from  this  house  to  Putnam,  "I  hope  the 
whole  force  of  that  country  will  turn  out,  and  by  following  the 
great  stroke  struck  by  General  Stark  near  Bennington,  entirely 
crush  General  Burgoyne." 

Washington,  while  he  occupied  this  house,  was  not  only 
engrossed  with  the  affairs  of  his  own  army,  which  were  serious 
and  troublesome,  but  he  was  obliged  to  give  his  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Northern  army,  which  was  also  under  his 
supervision.  From  this  house  he  carried  on  his  correspondence 
with  Governor  Clinton,  Putnam  and  Gates,  upon  the  critical 
condition  of  affairs  at  the  North.  It  was  a  busy  and  anxious 
time  with  him.  Not  only  the  affairs  within  his  own  camp,  but 
those  outside  of  it,  largely  occupied  his  time.  The  ranks  of  his 
own  army  were  by  no  means  full,  and  he  was  obliged  to  complain 
repeatedly  of  the  way  in  which  enlistments  were  retarded. 
While  here  he  was  annoyed  by  the  arrest  of  one  of  his  officers 
in  Maryland,  because  he  had  enlisted  a  man  in  that  State  for 
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the  Continental  army.  There  was  an  act  of  Assembly  there 
which  prohibited  enlistments  for  any  but  Maryland  regiments. 
This  is  only  an  example  of  the  many  minor  matters  that  occupied 
Washington's  attention  while  he  was  encamped  here  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Neshaminy.  It  would  take  too  much  space  to 
mention  them  all.  Not  the  least  among  them  was  the  trouble 
the  foreign  officers  were  giving  him,  who  were  arriving  in  great 
numbers  about  this  time,  not  excepting  the  cases  of  DeKalb, 
Pulaski  and  Lafayette.  He  wrote  from  these  headquarters  to 
Dr.  Franklin  in  Paris,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  sending 
these  officers  here,  that  they  had  "come  over  in  such  crowds 
that  we  either  must  not  employ  them,  or  we  must  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  one-half  of  the  officers  of  the  army,"  and  he  begged 
Dr.  Franklin  to  discourage  all  others  from  coming. 

It  was  at  this  camp  that  Lafayette  first  joined  the  American 
army.  He  had  been  made  a  major-general  by  Congress  on 
July  31,  and  was  in  command  of  Philadelphia  from  August  8 
to  August  15,  when  he  was  relieved  by  General  Armstrong. 
He  then  accepted  Washington's  invitation,  and  came  up  to 
Neshaminy  camp  with  his  horses  and  equipment.  He  occupied 
these  headquarters  with  Washington,  as  a  member  of  his  military 
family,  and  served  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer  until  he  was  placed 
in  command  of  General  Stephen's  division  after  the  battle  of 
Germantown.  He  was  then  only  nineteen  years  of  age;  a 
French  nobleman  of  high  rank  and  influence,  who  had  forsaken 
all  the  ease  and  comforts  of  great  wealth  to  cast  his  lot  with 
the  struggling  colonies  in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  war— when 
the  news  reached  France  that  Washington's  broken  little  army, 
in  November,  1776,  was  fleeing  across  New  Jersey.  The  Ameri- 
can commissioners  in  France  were  not  able  to  furnish  him  with 
transportation,  so  he  fitted  out  a  vessel  at  his  own  expense, 
and  brought  the  Baron  DeKalb  and  other  officers  with  him. 
He  landed  at  Charleston  in  July,  1777,  and  rode  on  horseback 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th — the  day  before 
Washington's  army  reached  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

It  was  at  these  headquarters  that  General  Coudray,  the  dis- 
tinguished French  engineer,  laid  before  Washington  the  plans 
he  had  prepared  by  order  of  Congress  for  the  defences  of  the 
Delaware. 
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At  this  camp  also  was  Louis  Fleury,  a  French  nobleman,  and 
captain  of  engineers,  who  afterwards  hauled  down  the  English 
standard  at  Stony  Point,  he  having  been  the  first  man  to  enter 
the  fort.  Here  also,  as  a  volunteer,  was  the  Count  Casimir 
Pulaski,  who  had  been  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Silas  Deane,  and  who  afterwards  fell  at  Savannah.  Here 
also  was  the  father  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  as  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  Virginia  troops.  Here,  in  Conway's  brigade,  were 
Lieutenants  James  Gibbon  and  George  Knox,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Line,  who  afterwards  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  Stony  Point. 
Here  was  Major  Witherspoon,  of  Maxwell's  staff,  son  of  the 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  who,  a  few  weeks 
later,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  Here  was 
Lamar,  and  those  gallant  men  of  the  Pennsylvania  Line  who 
lost  their  lives  at  Paoli.  Here  was  Woodford,  commander  of 
the  Virginia  brigade,  who  was  wounded  at  Germantown.  Here 
were  also  Chambers,  and  Williams,  and  Grier  and  Stephen 
Bayard,  who,  within  a  month  or  two,  were  wounded  in  the 
bloody  actions  around  Philadelphia.  Here  were  those  heroes  of 
the  rank  and  file,  whose  names  have  been  forgotten,  who,  before 
the  campaign  was  over,  gave  their  lives  for  their  country  upon 
the  hard-fought  fields  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown. 

The  time  would  fail  if  we  undertook  to  call  the  roll  of  all  those 
who  were  upon  this  tented  field,  whose  names  are  written  in 
the  Temple  of  Fame. 

The  army  had  remained  in  camp  at  Neshaminy  so  long  that 
forage  was  becoming  scarce,  and  though  every  sanitary  pre- 
caution had  been  taken,  the  camp  was  becoming  unhealthy 
under  the  hot  August  sun. 

Lord  Howe  had  been  so  long  in  showing  his  hand,  that 
Washington  had  lost  all  patience  with  him,  and  determined  to 
follow  his  movements  no  longer.  He  was  convinced  that  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  enter  the  Chesapeake.  He  had  kept  his 
fleet  so  long  at  sea  that  his  movement  could  no  longer  be  looked 
upon  as  a  feint.  The  loss  of  time,  and  the  injury  to  his  army 
by  keeping  it  so  long  confined  in  the  ships,  was  too  great  to 
justify  a  movement  that  was  intended  only  to  mislead.  Wash- 
ington, therefore,  made  up  his  mind  that  Charleston  was  Howe's 
destination,  and  he  decided  to  let  him  go  his  way  and  return 
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to  the  Hudson.  It  was  not  known  to  him  that  Howe's  fleet 
had  already  entered  the  Chesapeake,  and  was  at  that  time  at 
the  head  of  the  bay.  The  country  was  thinly  settled,  the 
distances  great,  the  roads  bad,  and  the  means  of  transportation 
slow.  The  same  care  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  to 
procure  news  from  the  Chesapeake  that  had  been  taken  at  Cape 
May.  No  danger  seems  to  have  been  expected  from  that 
quarter. 

Entertaining  these  views,  Washington  called  a  council  of  his 
General  Officers  to  meet  at  headquarters  on  the  morning  of  the 
21st,  of  whose  proceedings  the  following  is  the  report: 

At  a  Council  of  General  Officers,  held  at  Neshaminy  Camp,  in  Bucks 
County,  the  21st  August,  1777. 

Present. 
His  Excellency,  the  Commander-in-Chief. 
M  ajor-Generals .  Brigadier-Generals . 

Greene,  Maxwell,  Weedon, 

Lord  Stirling,  Knox,  Woodford, 

Stephen,  Wayne.  Scot, 

Marquis  Fayette,  Muhlenberg,  Conway, 

The  Commander-in-Chief  informed  the  Council  that  the  British  Fleet 
left  the  Capes  of  Delaware  on  the  31st  July  and  have  not  been  seen 
from  any  information  he  has  obtained  since  the  7th  instant,  when  they 
were  off  Sinepuxent  and  steering  to  the  Southward,  and  propounded  the 
following  Questions  for  the  opinion  of  the  Council : 

1  st. — What  is  the  most  probable  place  of  their  destination,  whether 
Eastward  or  Southward  and  to  what  port  ? 

Answer. — The  Southward,  and  that  Charles  Town,  from  a  View  of  all 
Circumstances,  is  the  most  probable  object  of  their  attention. 

2d. — If  it  should  be  thought,  from  a  consideration  of  all  Circum- 
stances, that  the  Fleet  is  gone  far  to  the  Southward,  will  it  be  advisable 
for  this  Army,  taking  into  View  the  length  of  distance  and  unhealthiness 
of  that  Climate  at  this  Season,  to  march  that  way?  or  will  there  be  a 
probability  of  their  arriving  there  in  time,  should  it  be  attempted,  to 
give  any  effectual  opposition  to  the  Enemy  or  to  prevent  them  accom- 
plishing their  purposes? 

Answer. — It  will  not  be  advisable  for  the  Army  to  march  to  the  South- 
ward, as  they  could  not  possibly  arrive  at  Charles  Town  in  time  to  afford 
any  succour. 

3d. — If  it  should  not  be  thought  advisable  in  such  Case  for  the  Army 
to  march  to  the  Southward,  how  shall  it  be  employed?  Shall  it  remain 
where  it  now  is  or  move  towards  Hudsons  River  to  act  as  the  Situation 
of  Affairs  shall  seem  to  require? 
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Answer. — The  Army  should  move  immediately  towards  the  North 
River. 

Peter  Muhlenberg,  B.  G.,    G.  Washington, 
G.  Weedon,  B.  G.,  Nath  Greene,  M.  G., 

Wm.  Woodford,  Brig.  Genl.    Stirling,  M.  G., 
Chs.  Scott,  B.  G.,  Adam  Stephen,  M.  G., 

T.  Conway,  B.  G.,  The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  M.  G., 

William  Maxwell,  B.  G., 
H.  Knox,  B.  G.  Artillery, 
[Copy.]  Anthy.  Wayne,  B.  G. 

[Attest]         Tench  Tilghman. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  this  council,  Washington  issued 
orders  for  the  army  to  march  for  the  Delaware  at  five  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  2 2d.  Lincoln's  division,  under 
Wayne,  was  to  cross  at  Howell's  Ferry,  Greene's  and  Stephen's 
at  Coryell's  Ferry,  and  Lord  Stirling's  division  at  Trenton,  the 
same  way  by  which  it  had  come. 

The  conclusions  of  this  general  council  were  so  utterly  at 
fault  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  some  misgiving  in 
the  minds  of  the  thirteen  officers  who  composed  it.  They 
determined  to  put  the  responsibility  upon  Congress,  and  Wash- 
ington wrote  a  long  letter  to  that  body  submitting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council,  with  his  reasons  for  its  action,  and  asked 
Congress  for  its  advice.  He  sent  his  aide-de-camp,  Alexander 
Hamilton,  as  the  bearer  of  this  important  communication. 
After  Hamilton  had  gone,  a  letter  was  received  by  Washington 
from  John  Hancock,  dated  the  21st,  by  which  he  was  informed 
that  Howe's  fleet  had  been  seen  at  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake 
on  the  14th.  Even  this  information  was  not  sufficient  to  shake 
Washington's  conviction  that  Howe  had  gone  further  south,  but 
as  an  act  of  prudence  he  determined  to  remain  where  he  was 
for  a  short  time.  "  I  shall  in  consequence  of  this  information," 
he  replied  to  the  President  of  Congress,  "halt  upon  my  present 
ground  till  I  hear  something  further."  And  he  added,  "I  cannot 
yet  think  that  General  Howe  seriously  intends  to  go  into  the 
Chesapeake." 

After  some  deliberation,  Congress  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution in  reply  to  Washington's  request  for. its  advice: 

11  Resolved,  That  Congress  approve  the  plan  of  marching  the 
army  toward  the  Hudson,  and  then  that  General  Washington 
act  as  circumstances  may  require." 
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The  army  remained  at  the  camp  on  the  Neshaminy  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  and  all  day  of  the  2 2d,  and  no  further  news 
of  the  fleet  came.  Washington,  therefore,  was  confirmed  in  his 
conviction  that  Howe  had  gone  to  Charleston.  He  accordingly 
issued  the  following  order : 

"The  army  is  to  march  to-morrow  morning  (the  23d)  if  it 
should  not  rain,  precisely  in  the  time  and  manner  directed  in 
the  orders  of  yesterday.  The  two  divisions  which  go  to  Coryell's 
Ferry  will  march  in  this  order:  General  Greene's  first,  then 
General  Stephen's,  and  then  the  baggage  of  both  divisions,  in 
the  same  order  as  the  divisions  march." 

At  this  time,  while  the  army  was  preparing  to  march  in  the 
wrong  direction,  the  British  fleet  was  at  anchor  at  the  head  of 
the  Chesapeake,  preparing  to  land  Howe's  army  there,  con- 
sisting of  18,000  men,  of  whom  4400  were  Germans. 

In  the  evening  rumors  of  this  fact  began  to  reach  the  camp 
on  the  Neshaminy,  and  though  still  unwilling  to  accept  these 
rumors  without  confirmation,  Washington  issued  the  following: 

"Additional,  Evening — After  Orders. 
"The  army  is  not  to  march  to-morrow  morning,  but  remain  in  its 
present  encampment  till  further  orders." 

Late  in  the  evening  of  the  2 2d  came  the  official  confirmation 
of  these  rumors  by  express  from  Congress,  and  then  the  follow- 
ing order  was  issued: — 

"Further  After-Orders.     Evening,   10  o'Clock. 
"The  army  is  to  march  to-morrow  morning  at  four  o'clock  precisely, 
if  it  should  not  rain,  towards  Philadelphia." 

There  seemed  to  be  such  a  deep  anxiety  in  Washington's  mind 
for  the  safety  of  the  Hudson  that  his  thoughts  were  always 
recurring  to  it.  The  impending  danger  from  the  Chesapeake 
did  not  seem  to  be  able  to  draw  them  from  it.  He  marched  up 
to  the  Hudson  from  Morristown  when  there  was  no  necessity 
that  required  it,  and  in  a  few  days  saw  the  futility  of  this  march 
himself.  When  he  was  marching  away  from  there,  as  he  wrote 
to  Gates,  from  Coryell's  Ferry,  he  could  not  "help  casting  his 
eyes  continually  behind  him."  He  was  restless  at  the  Falls  of 
Schuylkill  until  his  army  was  moving  again  in  that  direction, 
and  now,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  recrossing  the  Delaware  when 
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he  was  arrested  by  the  arrival  of  Howe's  army  below  Phila- 
delphia, at  the  place  where  Howe  had  always  intended  that  his 
army  should  land. 

Orders  were  immediately  sent  to  Sullivan  (who  had  not  yet 
returned  to  Hanover,  N.  J.,  from  his  unsuccessful  raid  upon 
Staten  Island)  to  hasten  with  his  brigade  to  join  the  main 
army.  Nash's  brigade  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  troops, 
which  was  at  Billingsport,  and  Colonel  Thomas  Proctor's  regi- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  Artillery,  which  was  at  Fort  Mifflin,  were 
ordered  to  proceed  immediately  to  Chester. 

There  was  much  excitement  in  the  camp  on  the  Neshaminy 
that  night.  The  army  had  been  awakened  out  of  sleep  to  learn 
that  its  suspense  was  over.  It  was  no  longer  to  march  toward 
the  Hudson,  but  it  was  to  march  at  daybreak,  on  six  hours' 
notice,  for  Philadelphia.  The  issues  of  the  campaign,  which  had 
so  long  perplexed  them,  had  at  last  taken  definite  shape.  The 
enemy  was  in  their  front  again,  with  Philadelphia  between  them. 

The  next  day  the  Old  York  Road  was  lined  for  miles  with 
these  marching  columns;  with  the  long  trains  of  baggage- 
wagons;  the  batteries  of  the  artillery,  with  their  caissons, 
rumbling  along,  and  the  squadrons  of  cavalry,  preceded  by  the 
pioneers,  the  artificers,  and  the  colors  of  the  army.  The  farmers 
through  the  country  marked  their  progress  from  a  distance  by 
the  long  clouds  of  dust,  and  understood  what  it  meant,  for  the 
news  that  the  British  had  landed  spread  like  wildfire  through 
the  countryside.  Many  changes  have  taken  place  along  this 
road,  but  there  are  still  standing  many  houses  that  were  silent 
witnesses  of  this  long,  impressive  procession:  first  Greene's 
division,  then  Stephen's,  then  Lincoln's  under  Wayne,  then  the 
division  of  Lord  Stirling. 

When  Fisher's  Lane  (where  the  railroad  now  crosses)  was 
reached,  the  three  divisions  of  Greene,  Stephen,  and  Lord  Stir- 
ling, went  into  camp  to  the  west  of  the  Old  York  Road,  and 
Washington  made  his  headquarters  at  Stenton.  Lincoln's 
brigade,  under  Wayne,  marched  two  miles  further  south,  and 
encamped  at  the  Rising  Sun. 

Then  followed  a  busy  night  of  preparation  for  the  parade 
through  Philadelphia  on  the  following  day.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  army  had  been  in  that  city,  and  it  was  important  that 


it  should  make  as  formidable  an  appearance  as  possible,  not  only 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  its  friends,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
impressing  the  Loyalists,  of  whom  the  town  was  full.  Washington 
issued  orders,  going  into  the  smallest  details,  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  parade  should  be  conducted,  and  then  advised  the 
army  to  go  early  to  bed.  The  heavy  baggage  was  sent  round 
the  city  to  the  ferry  over  the  Schuylkill,  and  the  men  were 
excused  from  carrying  their  camp-kettles. 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  24th,  the  march  of  the  army  began, 
in  its  best  martial  array.  Washington  rode  with  his  staff  at 
the  head,  and  Lafayette  was  at  his  side.  The  route  was  down 
Front  to  Chestnut,  and  out  Chestnut  to  the  Common,  where  a 
short  halt  was  made ;  and  then  out  across  the  floating  bridge  at 
the  Middle  Ferry,  and  on  to  Darby  that  night. 

There  is  something  sublime  in  the  spectacle  (as  we  see  it  in 
our  fancy)  of  this  tattered,  poorly-armed,  poorly-disciplined, 
defiant  army,  in  need  of  almost  everything,  on  its  way  to  resist 
the  progress  of  an  aggressive,  arrogant  and  confident  foe, 
superior  to  it  in  numbers  and  in  everything  except  the  men  of 
which  it  was  composed.  Victory  was  hardly  to  be  expected, 
and  yet  they  withstood  this  enemy  upon  the  bloody  fields  of 
Brandywine  and  Germantown,  never  faltering  until  they  were 
overwhelmed,  and  then  leaving  the  enemy  so  exhausted  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  pursue  them  or  molest  them  in  their 
sombre  retreat.  And  so  they  stayed  the  hands  of  those  who 
were  seeking  their  subjugation. 

And  towering  above  them  all  stands  out  the  grand  figure  of 
Washington,  the  embodiment  of  a  great  cause,  whose  fame  has 
become  universal,  and  whose  character  is  more  fondly  revered 
as  the  years  go  by,  and  will  be  so  revered  as  long  as  time  shall 
last. 
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